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For the Independent. 
REVARKS UPON REY. J. J. MITER'S REVIEW 
OP REV, SN. STEELE’S SPEECH, BEFORE 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

This is a remarkable production ; for while it 

characterizes Mr, Steele's charges as “slander- 
ous accusations,” it admits the substantial accu- 
racy of his statements as presented in a correct 
reportof his speech. The reviewer was distinct- 
lyapprised that several of the reports were mere 
caricatures, and was furnished with one prepared 
by the reporter from the written manuscript 
which Mr. Steele acknowledged to be a correct 
representation of his speech’; but, unfortunately 
for his candor and the results of his criticism, 
the reviewer has preferred one of the repudiated 
reports as the basis of his strictures. In refer- 
ence to the direct issue between the parties, I do 
not purpose to make any remarks; but another 
jsue is made with the Milwaukee Presbytery 
and with the Presbyterian Church in Wisconsin, 
to which | am not indifferent, and respecting 
which | may not remain silent so long as there 
isan vadependent press for the redress of wrong 
and the maintenance of right. It is sufficient 
for my present purpose to observe, that the re- 

viewer, intent upon commending Convention to 

the confidence and support of New England 

Congregationalists, and anxious to account for 

apparent irregularities, has been betrayed into 
making several important admissions quite as 
“remarkable” as any of the “ slanderous accusa- 

tions” attributed to Mr. Steele, and which, with- 

out any violation of Christian courtesy, may be 

regarded as corroboration and defense of the 

most important “ charges” contained in his “ ex- 
traordmary” speech. 

Apmission No. 1.—“ New England Congrega- 
tionalists have never had confidence in Convention 
asananedliary of distinctive Congregationalism.” 
This admission accords with historical facts. 


' tion,” and have_been “ requested” to restore the 
original word. Mark well the nature and ex- 
tent of this admission. Nearly one-third of the 
churches, not satisfied with seventy-two lines of 
condensed Calvinism, have adopted as their con- 
fession “ the distinctive doctrines of grace >’ and 
the small missionary churches surrounded by a 
Baptist influence, having eliminated the article 
respecting the relations of the children of be- 
lievers—parents to the Church, according to 
covenunt—have been “ requested” to retain this 
distinguishing doctrine of our creed. And yet 
in the face of these admissions, the reviewer 
boasts of the “more than ordinary care” with 
which the Convention * has guarded the purity” 
of its “ doctrinal symbols,” and expresses his de- 
liberate and firm conviction, “that greater uni- 
formity and soundness of doctrine cannot be 
found among an equal number of churches 
within the limits of Eastern Presbyterianism or 
Congregationalism.” The religious public will 
be surprised at such admissions, more fatal to the 
character of Convention, as the conservator of 
the churches and the guardian of their doctrinal 
symbols, than the severest strictures attributed 
to Mr. Steele in any of the reports in his cele- 
brated speech, and will be amazed at the sim- 
plicity or cool effrontery of the comparison be- 
tween this sliding scale of the Convention and 
the uniformity of the doctrinal symbols of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches. 
Apmission No. 4.—‘* The doctrinal basis of 
Convention has been embraced by anumber of min- 
isters of the Oberlin school.’ This is just what 
might have been expected years ago; for the 
barrier opposed by the creed of Convention to 
such a union is by no means impassable, nor are 
such men beyond the hope of improvement by 
good associations. Those district conventions 
who have received these men may, like the re- 
viewer, esteem them “among their most useful 
ministers.” But all the district conventions are 
not agreed as to the soundness of Oberlin men. 
And hence it happened, not long since, that one 
of these brethren who had stood the test of ortho- 
doxy in the Milwaukee Convention, failed to sa- 
tisfy the stricter brethren of Madison Conven- 
tion, and now stands recommended by one and 
rejected by another convention. Nor could the 
General Convention adjust the question of ortho- 
doxy between the two conventions, nor decide 
which should fellowship the unfortunate brother. 
It is not my object to raise a question of the 
soundness of Oberlin men—a question settled by 





allin the Convention. 

Apmission No. 5.—‘ The use of the catechism 
has been opposed in some instances.” 
first denies the charge of Mr. Steele, that in 
some instances the catechism has been set aside, 


lowing statements directly subversive of his main 
proposition. 

The report of a committee of General Con- 
vention, recommending the catechism as a text- 





Several years ago, a Congregational Convention 
was held in Michigan City, over which Rev. Mr. 
Miter presided, whose principal object was un- 
derstood to be to effect a separation of co-opera- 
tive ecclesiastical action, and unfurl the banner 
of distinctive Congregationalism over the North- 
west. And although without any public confes- 
sion of conversion he appears as the chosen or 
voluntary champion of Conyentionism, there is 
no evidence that the Puritan Recorder, or the 
New England Congregationalists, or the Inde- 
pendents of New York, have any more confi- 
dence in it now than they had formerly. Its 
practical workings have wrought no change in 
their sentiments. A violation of the laws of ec- 
clesiastical polity—“a compromise of some of 
the fundamental principles of both Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians, it cannot work easi- 
ly, and the results are of course unfavorable to 
the interests of both churches.” “ This holy 
wedlock of sects has never yet produced that 
harmonious brotherhood of churches and pros- 
perous state of which its founders dreamed.” 

Apmisston No. 2.—“ Many of the ministers and 
churches in Wisconsin desire distinctive ecclesiastical 
organizations.” Weare amused, and at the same 
time aggrieved, by the structure and tone of the 
argument, to break the force of this admission. 
“Our O. S. brethren (he says) had the men and 
the money which they (the churches) fe]t more 
strongly attached to, just at that time, than to 
any particular form of church polity.” The 
charge of “ pecuniary considerations” and “ high 
hildiug” comes with an ill grace from the cham- 
pion of a sect which has at its disposal a patron- 
age of from five to ten thousand dollars annu- 
ally. 


And, besides, the Convention is bound by its 
wstitution to constrain the churches in their 
free choice of ecclesiastical relations. “ Every 
minister connected with this Convention, who 
shall organize a church within its bounds, shall 
instruct those wishing to be so organized re 
specting the regulations of this body, and urge 
them to eonnect themselves with this Conven- 
tion, and shall report the same at the next meet- 
ing.” (Art 10.) Nor are the Congregational- 
ists of Wisconsin satisfied with Convention. 
The respected pastor of one of the most impor- 
tant independent Congregational churches in the 
state, in a letter to me, says: “ For many years | 
have been of the opinion that the interests of the 
churches in this state would be promoted by the 
dissolution of the Convention.” Many others 
have expressed verbally an equally decided opin- 
ion. Nor is this dissatisfaction confined to the 
ministry alone. Many Congregational churches 
regard it as an unsafe guardian of their inter- 
ests. Your readers and the public will be sur- 
prised to learn, that of the churches which pre- 
serve their independence, that to which the re- 
viewer ministers is the most conspicuous. He 
himself brought them out of the “ icy embrace” 
of Conventionism, nor have they yet repented 
of their “barren sectarianism.” The Presbyte- 


bock, was opposed by one brother, ‘not on the 


ing desire to lay the blame on his Presbyterian 


such a defense, the reviewer distinctly admits the 
fact of opposition. 


was overruled, nor that the report recommend- 
ing its use was adopted. An eye-witness states 
that a similar resolution was recently rejected or 
postponed by one of the district conventions. 
Even the father of conventionism, a few days 
since, could not name a single minister of Con- 
vention, who “ was then conducting the children of 
his charge through a course of instruction, with the 
catechism as a text-book.’ When such is the fact, 
its use must be rare indeed, and the “ hign ven- 
eration” in which it is held, not very practically 
productive. 

There are other important admissions which 
the limits prescribed will not allow me to enu- 
merate. I have room only to notice the apolo- 


anomalous position, viz., that of antagonism to 
all distinctive: Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism within its geographical limits. 

Avotocy No. 1.—Those who oppose conven- 
tionism are “men whose brief sojourn among us 


and appreciate its value.” Now I shall not admit 
that a sojourner may not be qualified “to under- 
stand its workings and appreciate its value.” 
But the men who dissent from Convention are 
not all of this class. One of them came to this 
state about twenty years ago asa missionary to the 
Indians, while as yet the pin-feathers of the re- 
viewer's ecclesiastical plamage had not grown. 
Another assisted in forming the old Presbytery 
of Wisconsin before Mr. Miter had washed his 
hands from the taint of “ pure and exclusive 
Presbyterianism.” Others are men who nobly 
did their duty in Convention, and who for their 
works’ sake are entitled to respectful considera- 
tion, when their convictions compel them to 
leave it. Yet such is the violence of “ sectarian- 
ism,” that although regularly dismissed and re- 
commended, scarcely “ has Presbyterianism en- 
shrined them safely in her bosom,” before the 
champions of Convention have some evil thing 
to say of them, even when the ink upon their 
own indorsement is scarcely dry. 

Avotocy No. 2.—* Our eastern brethren” are 
assured “that no attempt has been made by us 
to prevent Mr. Steele and his associates from 
breaking new ground, and building on their own 
foundations.” It is difficult to characterize such 
a statement properly, without seeming to be 
harsh. It is what surgeons call a compound 
fracture, the truth being twice broken. We 
have been hindered in our appropriate work 








rian sentiment is clearly indicated by the fact. 


in ways most revolting to Christian charity, nor 


that a decided majority of the ministers and|has Milwaukee Presbytery been the aggressor 
churches refuse to be connected with Conven- | upon the rights of Convention. 


tion. These constitute five presbyteries, com- 


Arotocy No. 3.— The spirit of some of these 


prising more than forty churches and as many | brethren has been anything but amiable and conci- 


ministers. The formation of new churches and 
constant accessions from the Convention are ra- 
pidly increasing this number. Such facts will 
illustrate the assumption of the reviewer, that 
Convention “has gathered around it, and united 
into a compact and vigorous body almost the en- 
tire Calvinistic influence of this state.” 
Apmission No. 3.—“ The doctrinal basis of the 
Convention churches is neither coniprehensive, wni- 
form, nor satisfactory. “ The public confession 
of faith,” consisting of twelve articles and sev- 
enty-two lines, embodies, according to the re- 


» Viewer, “all the distinctive and essential doc- 
If so [no doubt its author 
thinks so], Calvinism was never so condensed 
before, and Calvin, and Edwards, and Dwight— 


trines of Calvinism.” 


to say nothing of the Westminster Assembly and 
the framers of the Saybrook Platform—might 
have saved a great waste of ink and paper by a 
few lessons from the founders of Wisconsin Con- 
vention. 

“ More than two-thirds [why not all 7] of the 
churches connected with us have adopted this 
confession (seventy-two lines) just as it stands.” 
The, remainder have adopted other confessions, 
which (he says) set forth all the distinctive 
doctrines of Grace. Those « small missionary 
ehurches” which, “ surrounded by a Baptist in- 
fluence, have been induced from Motives of ex- 
pediency alone” to make a “slight” alteration in 
Article XII, substitutiag the word privilege for 
duty, have attracted the « 


notice of the Conyen- 


latory.” “De gustibus non disputandum.” As 
an illustration of his notion of what is amiable 
and conciliatory, I may say that of the five Pres- 
byterian ministers who have resided in this city 
during the last one and two years, not more than 
one has been so fortunate as to receive from him 
an act of ministerial courtesy, such as are usu- 
ally exchanged between clergymen of the ya- 
rious Protestant denominations. Will the pub- 
lic believe that none of these were Christian gen- 
tlemen, to whom an amiable and conciliatory 
man might safely extend civility ? 

Arotocy No. 4—* From the day they came 
among us, the work of misrepresentation and de- 
traction commenced.” ‘We have done nothing 
more than act on the defensive.” There is a 
slight inaccuracy in this statement which I beg 
leave tocorrect. ‘ Before we came among them,” 
about the time of the first mention of a certain 


misrepresentation and detraction commenced,” 
and none knows better than Mr. Steele's review- 
er when it will cease. 

In conclusion—I take this opportunity to say, 
before God and the whole Church, that we have 
from the first sought the things which make for 
peace. With the great body of our Convention 
brethren we have no controversy. Mutually re- 
gardful of each other's feelings and rights, we 
live in harmony and love. Of them we make 
no complaint, and against them we prefer no 


charges. That some who aspire to be leaders in 





name for the post I now oceupy, “the work of 


{a “new order,” and claim Wisconsin as the field 
of their vain-glorious exploits, do disregard our 
rights, impugn our motives and assail our char- 
acters, is to us the occasion of unfeigned sorrow 
and most profound regret ; but, conscious of our 
innocence, we can afford to wait for the day of 
our vindication. 
Yours truly, 
ibis 


FROM OUR 1OWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dvusvave, Iowa, July 26, 1852. 
To the Editors of the Independent: 


Wm. H. Spencer. 


GrNTLEMEN :—Among the important move- 
ments at the West, and as a sign of the times, I 
may mention the formation on the 7th ins*., at 
Chicago, of the North Western Home Missionary 
Society. It is composed of anti-slavery men— 
mostly Free Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists—who cannot conscientiously co-operate with 
the A. H. M. Society, because of its connection 
with slaveholding churches. Pres. Blanchard, 
of Knox College, delivered the opening address 
at the meeting at which the Society was formed. 
He took the ground that “The end of Chris- 
tian doctrine and worship is Christian moral- 
ity,—that the moral is the end of the positive 
in religion,” and quoted the introduction to the 
Form of Government of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, in which it is said that, 
“ Truth is in order to goodness,” and also several 
passages of Scripture to the same point. “It 
follows, therefore, that all truth, understood but 
not obeyed, is held in unrighteousness, and that 
a religion which stops short of establishing right 
practical relations and duties among men, stops 
short of its own end, and is no better than pa- 
ganism under a Christian name. Lacking the 
‘fruits’ of piety, it does not ‘glorify God, and 
failing to execute ‘judgment’ it does not benefit 
men.” He then goes on to show that Christian- 
ity as practiced in the slave states, does not es- 
tablish relations of justice between master and 
slave, and that “for more than a century since 
the discussion was vigorously opened on this sub- 
ject, slavery has steadily increased within the 
pale of the leading Christian denominations.” 
‘The New School or Constitutional General As- 
sembly has twenty slaveholding presbyteries upon 
its roll-list, eighteen of which sent commissioners 
to the recent mecting at the city of Washington. 
There were but three commissioners from slave- 
holding presbyteries met with that assembly at the 
first separate meeting in 1833. The slave increase 
in this body has far outrun the free, since its sepa- 
ration. 


“In the Old School Assembly there are fifty 





Mr. Miter—but simply to call attention to his | slaveholding presbyterics, about one-third of its| more likely to be accomplished by anti-slavery 
admission that the Oberlin men of Wisconsin are | whole number. The Baptists, Protestant Episco- | men remaining connected with them, and exert- 


palians and Episcopal Methodists, in the slave 
states, are not known upon the question of slavery 
from their non-professing fellow-citizens ; but as 


Mr. Miter | circumstances permit, they are slaveholders like | pect of Congregationalism being divorced from 


the rest. 
“ It is true that the evangelical churches, of all 
denominations, located in the free states, have ut- 


but by some mental legerdemain peculiar to him- tered more general and harmonious testimony <a) ‘ 
self, while sustaining his denial, makes the fol- | against allowing an undisturbed existence to slav- | feeling in the West on the subject. 
ery in the Church, than on any other one subject. | d 


But it issalso true, that neither of the leading or- 
ganizations have taken, or seem at all likely to 
take, any practical measures $o exclude slavehold- 
ing from their fellowship.” 


He then goes on to speak of the Mission Boards, 


ground of doctrine, but of verbal ambiguity.” | Tract Societies, &c., as lending effectual protec- tion with the regular N. S. presbyteries, and be- 
“ Another brother who opposed the use of the | tion and support toslavery, and doing more than | ¢OMing independent or uniting in “ free” presby- 
catechism as a text-book, is a strong Presbyte- | the slaveholding churches themselves can do, | ¢ 
rian, and is at this time a member of Milwaukee | because théy carry along with them the active | i 
Presbytery.” To say nothing of an overwean- | sympathies of the churches, and, being moneyed | ! 


institutions, they exert and direct a powerful in- 


brethren, let it be noticed, that by setting up | fluence. “Like our national and State govern- | ! 


ments, they have come into life and activity on 


Ie docs not affirm that the | the avowed principle and policy of letting slavery 
catechism, on the ground of “ verbal ambiguity,” | entirely alone.” 


“The silent operation of this state of things, 
without, perhaps, any premeditated design on the 
part of any one, has bronght about what we at 
present behold in this country, viz., the great mass 
of evangelical Christians engaged, as they suppose, 
in setting up the kingdom of God by propagating 
a slaveholding religion! Mission Boards (Home 
and Foreign), Bible, Tract, and Sunday-school ope- 
rations, in which slaveholders co-operate, and 
which are not expected to interfere with the rela- 
tion of master and slave! Of course, slavery being 
in its nature the opposite of all righteousness, and 
in the very principle of its life—the property prin- 
ciple being a repeal and denial of all the relations 
between men established by God—it must control 
the policy of these various societies fur its own 
protection, just as it controls the policy of our gen- 
eral government for a like purpose. It does control 
the policy of both so far as its own protection, life 


gies offered to those by whose patronage the | and prosperity are concerned, and must continue to | sf of July 2d, 1851, entitled “ What is lost when 
Convention has been nurtured for its present | do so till rejected and cast out of the operations of | the soul is lost” t 


both. 

“ The churches planted by Foreign Missions, in 
the Cherokee and Choctaw nations, are openly and 
avowedly accessible to slaveholders, and many of 
their members hold slaves. All their members 
may hold slaves, if they choose, and they are able 
to do so. The Home Mission churches, as to the 


utterly unfitted them to understand its workings, | great mass of them, are constructed upon the | jg obvious.y a law of mind in this world.” 


same principle. Their members violate no rule or 
principle of their organization, written or implied, 
by holding slaves. The southern Bible agent is, of 
course, the slaveholder’s friend, and goes no fur- 
ther than he permits him in distributing the Word 
of God. The colporteur entering a slaveholding 
neighborhood, goes first of course to the mansion 
of the owner, and afterward gives or sells such oral 
or written instruction to the slaves, and such only 
as theirowner permitshim. If the American Tract 
Society should publish one tract against the injus- 
tice of slavery, (its advocates everywhere urge in 
justification of its silence respecting this national 
sin,) that simple fact would exclude all its colpor- 
teurs from the slave states. The Tract Society 
then, confessedly, purchases the privilege of going 
into the slave states, by suppressing in its publica- 
tions, that part of God’s truth which condemns human 
bondage.” 

Thus we have, he argues, a religion in full 
operation with its means and appliances for the 
world’s conversion, among slaves and slavehold- 
ers, without condemning the sin of slavery, and 
even opening its fellowship to all the slavehold- 
ers on the soil, “ without requiring as a condition 
of church-membership the emancipation of a single 
slave! And this state of things has existed for 
more than one hundred years, not only without pro- 
ducing in church members a general disposition to 
emancipate, but WITH A STEADY INCREASE OF 
SLAVEHOLDING IN THE CHURCHES, and a corre- 
sponding increase of boldness in its defense.” 
Something then evidently must be wrong. Shall 
“ve go on as we are !—or shall we form such mis- 
sio:. ‘ry organizations as are free from slavehold- 
ing? 

“ The plan of testifying against slavery in words, 
while we allow slaveholding in our churches and 
missions, is so nearly a practical absurdity, that 
nothing but the influence of great names and great 
organizations, can keep it for one hour from be- 
coming an object of general ridicule and contempt. 
To commune with slaveholders, without discrimi- 
nation, in all the local churches, and yet once in a 
year or two vote in some public body, that slavery 
is an evil which ought to be done away; has been 
proved, if one hundred years’ experience can prove 
anything, the way to bwild up slavery in the church— 
not tu destroy it out of the church.” 


Mr. B. then refers, by way of illustration of 
this “fatal and suicidal policy,” to the sermon of 
Mr. Barnes before the late N. S. General Assem- 
bly, at Washington, and the refusal of the latter 
to print it. 

“ Mr. Barnes’s sermon, is, in its theory and prin- 
ciple, an abolition document. He says explicitly, 
after quoting the Assembly’s resolutions cn slav- 
ery,‘ The purpose of these resolutions will not be ac- 
complished till this institution shall cease among men.’ 
He says, as he before had said in his book, ‘ The 
thing demanded is, to detach ourselves from all con- 
nection with the system, and to stand before the worid 
as the Quakers do, in the high and noble position, that 
in all our borders not a human being is held in bond- 
age! (P.88) Mr. Barnes takes pains tc leave 
no doubt upon the point, that he believes in the 
duty of each Christian to emancipate his slaves 
forthwith. He says again; ‘ Ali that is needful is 
for each Chrisiian man to stand up in the sacred ma. 
jesty of a Christian principle, and to detach himself as 
soon as possible from all connection with the system 
and the work will be done.’ . 

“ This sermon of Mr. Barnes ‘ gave great offense’ 
to members of Assembly, as one of their number 

(Mr. Pollock) stated, while speaking on the motion 
to print it; and the motion to print was laid on the 
table, and there died. 

“ Yet Mr. Barnes quotes in that very discourse, 
a resolution of the Bynod of New York and New 








Jersey, the predecessor of the Assembly, passed 
in 1787, in which the Synd recommend it to all 
the people under their care, to use the most pru- 
dent measurs consistent with the interest and 
state of civil society, to procure the eventual and final 
abolition of slavery in America! 

“Thus, Mr. Barnes's sermon, which does little 
more than mildly recommend what the parent of 
that Assembly had solemnly resolved in 1787, ‘ gave 
great offense’ in the body, and the motion to print 
was laid on the table. What the Assembly would 
have done, had the sermon been preached by one 
by whose standing and reputation they were less 
overawed than by those of Mr. Barnes, can easily 
be imagined. 

“ Now, how has this great fall and apostacy from 
even the doctrines of liberty happened? What is 
it that in sixty-five years has so revolutionized the 
ideas of American Presbyterians, that the action 
of the Synod in 1787 has become so odious to the 
Assembly of 1852, that it is openly declared on the 
Assembly's floor to be ‘ effensive’ in Albert Barnes 
to quote and enforce it in his sermon !! 

“T answer: the cause of this great apostacy is 
simply, that the Assembly has for those sixty-five 
years testified occasionally against slavery in words, 
and communed with it in practice!! And all who 
would escape such an apostacu, must shun the road 
that leads to it! ?” 

In conclusion, then, Mr. B. remarks, “We 
have met here to-day to organize the N. W. 
Home Miss. Society, free from the leprosy of 
American slavery, and to obey the advice of Al- 
bert Barnes. We have labored long with our 
brethren who cover the bloody abomination with 
their Assemblies, their Conferences, and their 
Boards, and, having let slavery into the organ- 
ization, support the organization and all that is 
in it,—I say we have labored long with our lin- 
gering brethren; but we have at last construct- 
ed here in the North-west an organization for 
gospel propagation, in which Christ is not to 
stand shouldering with slavery.” 

It cannot be denied that there is much truth 
in these remarks of Pres. ., and that he alludes 
to melancholy facts in the history of American 
Christianity in its relations to and connection 
with slavery, and multitudes, East and West, 
sympathize in the feelings he manifests. Still 
we doubt the expediency of this movement to 
organize a new Home Miss. Society in the 
North-west. There are several reasons why the 
propriety of this movement is doubtful, and es- 
pecially on the part of Congregationalists; and 
among them | may mention, that the chief funds 
for the support of Home Missionary cperations 
are raised in another quarter, and little can be 
accomplished without the co-operation of the 
East; and that the divorce of our great mission- 
ary, tract, and other boards from slavery, is 


ing their influence in that relation to change 
their policy; besides which, there is some pros- 


connection with slaveholding Presb. churches. 
I do not therefore refer to this movement as ap- 
roving of it, but as an indication of the state of 
It is an un- 
oubted fact that there is a wide-spread anti-slay- 
ery sentiment among the Congregational, and 
nota few of the N.S. Presb. churches, west of the 
Alleghanies, and it is on the increase. Churches 
are frequently withdrawing from their connec- 


erics and synods. The Free Presb. churches 
ndeed are considerably numerous, nor wanting 
n respectability in the West. A large and 
spirited weekly paper, called the Christian Press. 
1as recently been started at Cincinnati, to advo- 
cate the views of the friends of free missiuns, 
and the Christian Era, lately published at Chi- 
cago, and the Free Presbyterian, have been 
merged in it, so that it has already a very large 
subscription list, which it is confidently expected 
will soon be swelled to ten thousand. It is ably 
conducted by Rev. C. B. Boynton of Cincinnati, 
Rev. E. Goodman of Chicago, and J. Gordon, late 
editor of the I’'ree Presbyterian, and is published 
simultancously at Cincinnati, Cleveland and Chi- 
eago. Rev. J. B. Walker and Pres. Blanchard 
are corresponding editors. 4. C. H. 


—" aareree 
For the Independent. 


KNOWLEDGE THE MEANURE OF RETRIBUTION, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Will you admit to your 
columns an examination of a sermon by Rev. 
C. G. Finney, published in the Oberlin Evangel- 


In the sermon under examination, Mr. Fin- 
ney takes his premises for granted ; a:d having 
assumed the immortality of the soul, he says: 

“It must also be admitted that from the very 
nature of mind, its capacities, both of intellect and 
sensibility, will be always increasing. This increase 


He likewise terms this increase the common 
law of mental progress, which is illustrated by 
the growth of an infant, thus : 

“From a starting-point almost imperceptible it 
goes on, making its hourly accessions of kuowledge 
and consequent expansion of powers, till, like a 
Newton, it can fathom the sublime problem of the 
great law of the physical universe.” 

So it appears that Mr. Finney holds acces- 
sions of knowledge, or increase of ideas in the 
memory, necessarily to imply a corresponding 
increase of the inherent powers of the mid. 
The idea of progression is also connected with 
eternity, and is said to be “not only progress, 





is not with eloquence that we now have to do. 
It is with the truth of the premises that lead to 
such conclusions. 

Mr. Finney’s ideas of the laws of mind may 
be expressed in short propositions as follows : 

1. Its capacities both of intellect and sensibil- 
ity will be always increasing. 

2. Accessions of knowledge imply consequent 
expansion of mental power, and correllative in- 
crease of the power to enjoy or suffer. 

3. A uniform relation is maintained between 
man’s intellectual and sentient faculties. 

And from this view of the laws of mind he 
concludes that the condition of future retribu- 
tion will be a state of perpetual and eternal in- 
crease of knowledge, capacity and happiness, or 
misery, as the case may be, the increase or 
amount of enjoyment or suffering being in pro- 
portion to the increase or amount of knowledge. 

To this theory of capacities always increasing, it 
will be replied that it is not as Mr. Finney says, 
obviously a law of mind in this world. All the 
analogies we are acquainted with, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, are subject to a general law 
of development, maturity and decay, in succes- 
sion. The human mind as it is exbibited here 
is not an exception to this law; and while its 
revealed immortal destiny might lead us to con- 
clude the symptoms of deeay it sometimes ex- 
hibits are owing to its connection with a decay- 
ing body, yet we should naturally suppose that 
its state of maturity with the laws which govern 
that state would be perpetuated, rather than 
those laws of temporary nature which govern its 
development. Persons, by study and practice, 
in a moderate length of time become expert in 
handicraft, in business, or in particular intellec- 
tual subjects, and then remain essentially sta- 
tionary in the performance of those subjects. 
True, it is a law of human maturity that men 
may learn new handicrafts, new trains of busi- 
ness, and study new sciences, and so progress 
in knowledge and education as long as general 
vigor of constitution continues; but each, as be- 
fore, will attain a degree of expertness in pro- 
portion to his individual talent, and then remain 
essentially stationary in capacity. Why is this ? 
Because capacity is constitutional, or is a natu- 
ral endowment that is fixed, while knowledge or 
education is acquired, and is progressive. 
Intellectual capacity is the power to acquire 
and use knowledge, the power to receive and ap- 
ply education. The word capacity is often used 
to denote the power to doa particular. thing, 
and in that case it includes both the idea of 


only applicable to imaginary beings, not yet 
created. 

But if the difficulties from want of evidence 
and natural possibility were all surmounted, if 
the human mind possessed, as one of its own 
natural endowments, that attribute of Omnis- 
cience, a present perfect grasp of all that is 
known, so as to be able to feel joy or sorrew at 
the same moment as intensely on account of the 
actions and events of a whole life, as if but one 
action or event was present to the mind, still it 
would become us to inquire whether the doctrine 
of enjoyment or suffering in proportion to the 
amount of knowledge, or to the absolute extent 
of the capacity, is consistent with the Bible doc- 
trine of retribution, or with those natural 
instincts of equity which the Creator has im- 
planted in the mind, as the foundation of moral 
government. 

If, as Mr. Finney alleges, the soul must actu- 
ally enjoy or suffer to the utmost limit of its ca- 
pacity, or if the measure of happiness or suffer- 
ing must sustain its established correllation to 
the amount of knowledge, then there can be no 
discrimination in the amount of happiness or 
suffering on account of moral character, or the 
different amounts of holiness or sin belonging to 
individuals, for knowledge and capacity do not 
constitute moral character, neither does a given 
amount of knowledge or capacity imply an equal 
amount of either holiness or sin. Knowledge and 
capacity are important elements in estimating 
moral character, or in judging the amount of 
holiness or sin belonging to an individual, but 
other facts besides their amount are always to be 
taken into consideration; hence the amount of 
knowledge or capacity can never be taken as 
the estimate of the moral character, or the mea- 
sure of retribution. 

The Bible doctrine of retribution is, “ Vhat 
every one may receive the things done in the 
body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad. “And they were judged 
every man according to their works.” Moral 
character or moral works are doubtless referred 
to. Bible retribution then is according to the 
things done. The things done, whether good or 
bad, or the moral character, is the measure of 
its amount. Nothing is intimated respecting 
capacity or knowledge being the measure of its 
amount, or capacity absolutely fall or perpetu- 
ally increasing happiness or misery. 

It seems that these two schemes of retribution 
agree in but two points ; both admit the happi- 
ness or misery of the individual to be determined 





by his being reconciled or not reconciled to God, 





knowledge, or education, and natural ability. 
In this case it is properly expressed as practical 
vapacity, in distinction from constitutional or 
inherent capacity. Practical capacity, or the 
power to perform particular things, is exhibited 
by educating and thus giving expertness to in- 
herent or constitutional capacity. Every man 
has his inherent capacity or strength of mind, 
but no possible amount of knowledge or educa- 
tion can produce talent or capacity, that does 
not previously exist inherent in the constitution 
of the individual. 

Mr. Finney, then, has mistaken the law of devel- 
opment or infantile growth, for the common law 
the only law of mental progress, and has over- 
looke4 those laws that govern the mind in its state 
of maturity. Children learn and growat the same 
time, while adults learn but do not grow, but he 
thinks ihey do and will continue to grow for- 
ever. 

The law of capacities always increasing dees 
not obtain in the department of me cent 

bility, neither is there a uniform relation main- 
tained between man’s intellectual and sentient 
faculties. With respect to natural endowment, 
there are persons of very acute sensibility eon- 
nected with moderate intellectual powers; also 
persons of very high intellectual powers and only 
moderate acuteness of sensibility ; so that there 
is no such thing as an exactly uniform relation 
between these endowments. The child in pass- 
ing to adult age has his sensibility developed in 
more directions than while yet a child; but its 
development in the new directions does not take 
place in proportion to or in consequence of 
the development of the intellect, but by those 
circumstances which render its exercise necessa- 
sary in the economy of nature in those direc- 
tions. Neither does the cultivation of the intel- 
lect develop the sensibility. Suppose a young 
man of twenty, vigorous and well-balanced, with 
acommon education; let him vigorously study 
and practice intellectual subjects until he is 
fifty; he has then become a learned man. 
he more sensitive to praise or blame, or suscep- 
tible to the feelings of love than before?) Can 
it be shown that the mental enjoyment of the 
astronomer of fifty, in mastering a new law of 
planetary motion, is greater than that of the boy 
of fifteen, in mastering a new rule in arithmetic ! 


Is 


Accessions of knowledge do not produce or 
imply an increase cither of the inberent mental 
power, or of the sensibility or power to feel: for 
no man can at any one time be conscious of all 
his knowledge, or have his practical ability 
resulting from that knowledge in actual exer- 
cise; but if capacity was increased by or in pro- 
portion to the acquisition of knowledge, every 
person should at all times be conscious of his 
whole amount of knowledge, and should be able 





but efernal progress ;” and as a consequence, Mr. 
Finney concludes that, | 
“If men are always to progress in knowledge and 
capacity, then a period will arrive in which the | 
least intelligence will be able to say, “ 1 know more 
now than all the created universe knew when | 
was born.” 

Eternity is yet before him, and this vast 
amount is multiplied by ten thousands and by 
myriads of myriads, and the strongest forms of 
expression are used, to assist the mind to grasp | 
more and still more of the inconceivable amount | 
of what this one least intelligence may know; 
and all this is said to be a mere beginning, and 
it is still said, ‘“ Progress—progress is the estab- 
lished law of our mental and sentient being.” 

It is also assumed as a fact : 


“That the same law of progress obtains also in 
the department of the sensibility. A uniform rela- 
tion is maintained between man’s intellectual and 
sentient faculties. Knowledge increasing gives 
scope for increased joys or sorrows. Thus the | 
mind progresses through all the stages of its exist- 
ence, new knowledge continually opening new 
sources of enjoyment or suffering.” 


And it is likewise taken for granted that : 


“ The capacities of men in the future state for 
either happiness or misery will be full—absolutely 
full. That coming state must be, in respect to er- 
joyment, not mixed like the present, but simple; 
unalloyed bliss or unalleviated woe. Hence the 
soul must actually enjoy or suffer to the utmost 
limit of its capacity.” 

The truth of the above premises Mr. Finney 
claims from admissions and doctrines common to 
all who are not Atheists, common to all who 
admit that the laws of our present existence will 
fullow our existence into our future state, and 
concludes that : 


“ Following out these admitted truths to Sheir 
necessary results, we see that the time must come 
in the lapse of eternal ages when each saint can 
say, I now enjoy more in a given time than all the 
saints in the wniverse did when I first entered heaven. 
For as with knowledge, so with happiness. It must 
of course come under the same law of progress. 
Its measure must sustain its established correlation 
to the amount of knowledge, so that as the one 
stretches onward and still onward, with no limit to 
its progress, so also does the other.” 

Likewise, in a similar strain, the sinner is 
made to say: 

“ Hell knew but little sin and suffering when I came 
here, compared with what I suffer now. They all 
then sinned and suffered but little, even taken in 
the vast aggregate, compared with what Isin and 
suffer in my own single being now.” 

These conélusions are urged with deeply im- 
pressive language, and strong eloquence ; but it 











practically to apply it. A person with a large 
amount of knowledge can do more things than 
one with a less amount, but in general he can 
do only one thing at a time, whereas, if his ca- 
pacity increased as his knowledge, he ought to 
be able to do all at a time that he knows how 
to do; but no one can do this. 

So likewise no person can actually enjoy or 
suffer at any one time all the happiness or mis- 
ery of which he is capable. But if the power of 
the sensibility was increased as the knowledge, 
a person would be able as intensely to feel joy or 
sorrow on account of ten thousand or any indefi- 
nite number of subjects at the same time, as he 
would if but one subject capable of producing 
those feelings were present to the mind. There 
is enjoyment in the exercise of all our natural 
powers, but the mind is not only incapable of 
grasping. and so enjoying every subject at one 
time, but some things are so opposite in their 
nature that their simultaneous enjoyment is im- 
possible. There is enjoyment in acquiring 
knowledge, but the mind cannot enjoy for weeks 
or years the intensity of pleasure experienced of 
first perceiving a new idea ; but if the happiness 
were increased as the knowledge, this enjoyment 
should forever remain the same, while each new 
idea received into the mind should in the same 
way add to the permanent enjoyment. So also 
should the intensity of suffering on account of 
painful intelligence be perpetual, without abate- 
ment. There is pleasure in reflecting upon 
what we have learned, but one subject with its 
relations is as much as the mind can grasp at 
one time, while the mind may know an indefinite 
number of subjects, and be able to contemplate 
them all in succession with pleasure ; but unless 
the mind be able fully to enjoy the pleasure of 
contemplating every subject that is known, in 
all its known relations, at the same time, then 
enjoyment cannot possibly be in proportion to the 
knowledge. The same may be said of suffering 
by contemplating painful subjects. 

We ‘earn, then, by considering facts which 
are subject to the observation of all, that the nat- 
ural possibility of Mr. Finnef's conclusion, that 
one saint may, at a future period, enjoy more in 
a given time than all the saints in the universe 
did when he first entered heaven, or that one 
sinner may sin and suffer more than all hell did 
when he first went there, is not sustained by the 
known laws of mind. The assumed laws upon 
which these conclusions are founded, do not be- 
long to the minds of human beings. They are 





and both are eternal. In other respects, they 
are so opposite, that if either be true, the other 
would seem to be impossible. Will Mr. Finney 
say that every converted person is in this world 
actually possessed of an amount of holiness, in 
exact proportion to his amount of knowledge, 
and that every unconverted person has an 
amount of sin, in like pr®portion to his knowl- 
edge, so that the one cannot become more huly, 
or the other more sinful, except in proportion to 
the increased amount of knowledge which they 
may obtain ? 

The above strictures are offered about a year 
after the publication of the sermon criticised, 
beeause the questions at issue are deemed of suf- 
ficient importance to justify a fall and free dis- 
cussion, J. B. 
For the Independent 


MONTHLY CONCERT FOR THE CONVERSION OF 
THE WORLD. 


Kew Cbrisuans witt so aed it as a matter of 
doubt whether the monthly concert, as now 
generally observed, is on the whole serviceable 
to the cause of Christ inthe world. The obvious 
tendeney of such an observance. on the contrary, 
would seem to be to quicken and nourish the 
spirit of prayer, and to keep constantly before 
the mind those great objects which should ever 
be remembered in our approaches to God. 
Searcely any observance can directly conduce 


e 





more to that “end” for which Jesus spake one 
of his parables, “that men ought always to pray 
and not to faint.” But it is desirable to make 
the concert more general in its character and in 
the objects brought under consideration than it 
has been of late. 

Various instrumentalities are now in use for 
the hastening on of Christ's kingdom, and the 
Christian’s mind and heart should be awake to 
them all and invoke the blessing of heaven upon 
all. Intelligence found in the Hera/d or Journal 
of Missions has no more intimate connection 
with the wants and prospects of Zion, than 
that which is found in the Home Missionary, 
Christian Union, Messenger, Sailor's Magazme, 
And the pastor who 
would be prepared properly to conduct the 
monthly concert, should look through all these 
publications, which he may have at hand—not 
for the purpose of reading long pieces from any 
of them—but that he may present such items of 
intelligence garnered from the wide field, as may 
help to answer the question, “ What of the 
night !” and tend to stimulate to earnest prayer 
and constant effort for the world’s conversion 

And no one need fear that the minds of Chris- 
tians will be distracted by a reference to facts 
thus gathered from various sources, for they all 
relate to the one great and glorious cause. 

And while we are praying for the blessing of 
God upon all the means used, shall we not also 
pray for ourselves in the use of these means ! 
that we—the Christians and philanthropists of 
this land—may have light to guide, and love 
to urge us onward in our efforts, and that our 
fellow-men around us may be brought to co- 
operate with us? Nothing would at this time 
give a more decided impulse to the cause of 
missions, than the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon Christendom. We need a new baptism 
from on high to strengthen and purify our own 
motives—to bring others to our aid—to open the 
channels of benevolence, and call forth young 
men to the missionary work. Nothing less should 
satisfy the Christian, nothing less should occupy 
his thoughts, and constitute the burden of his 
prayers at the monthly concert than the more 
abundant manifestation of the Spirit’s presence and 
power throughout the world. And this I have 
supposed would be carrying out the original de- 
sign of this concert. 

A former correspondent of The Independent 
represents the monthly concert for praver as 
growing out of the foreign missionary enterprise, 
when | believe it would be nearer the truth to 
say that the missionary enterprise grew out of 
the concert. No doubt there was something of 
this mutual understanding when Carey volun- 
teered to “ go down into the cave ;” but was not 
the concert itself, as now observed throughout 
Christendom, established some eight years before 
this, and before the formation ofany of the impor- 
tant missionary societies which have since done so 
much for the evangelization of the world? Such 
is the fact, if I have compared dates correctly. 
“It is not, perhaps, too much to say,” remarks 
the biographer of Andrew Fuller, “that these 
monthly meetings gave the impetus to that mis 
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successively through every denomination of the 
Christian world.” In those monthly praying 
circles scattered throughout England. that spirit 


in united effurts for the conversion of the hea- 
then. 

And what was the real object of the concert 
at the time of its establishment ? That con- 
cert of prayer which originated with the min- 
isters of Scotland, and which Edwards advocated 





plan contemplated the setting apart of a portion 
of every Saturday evening and Sabbath morning 
for secret prayer, and a quarterly public meeting 
on the first Tuesday of February, May, August, 
and November. The pamphlet of Edwards, urg- 
ing upon the Christians of America the universal 
adoption of this plan, fell into the hands of 
Fuller and Sutecliff and Ryland, some forty years 
after its publication. They were so much im- 
pressed with the importance of the subject, as 
to republish the pamphlet ; and in connection 
with their brethren, they simplified the original 
plan and established the month/y concert. And 
the resolution which brought this concert into 
existence, and recommended it to general obser- 
vance denominates it, “ A meeting of prayer for 
the general revival and spread of relizion.” Here, 
then, is the object of the concert as expressed by 
its originators. 

Would that the Christians of this and of all 
lands felt more the great importance of wnited 
prayer for the coming of Christ's kingdom. 
That every one of “the Lord's remembrancers” 
would consecrate the first Monday evening of 
each month, or the evening previous, to prayer 
“for the more abundant effusions of the Holy 
Spirit ;” such prayer to be offered in the sovial 
circle, where that is possible ; otherwise, in the 
family circle or in the closet. A.W. 

ani anienilicie 


For the Independe nt. 


A THOUGHT AT NIAGARA, 


Here where great thoughts the spirit must oppress, 
And man should feel his utter nothingness, 

Awed by the voice that thunders from thy flood, 
Sublimest Cataract ! to tell of God, 

Hushing our passions’ turbulence until 

Adoring silence all the soul doth fill— 

Even here— sad marvel !—man can still be mean, 
And with the ribald oath, the jest obscene, 

Hate's scowl, and Envy's leer, and Pride's grimace, 
Profane thy sanctities, oh awful Place ! 


Yet wherefore wonder? If where Ocean pours 
Ilis solemn anthem to the listening shores ; 


Where mountains, cloud-crowned, climb to heaven, 


of Uncle Tom. In the first a woman was the 
murderer; the second was Col. H., now General 
I think. He figured in the Mexican war, and 
his picture has been hawked about the country. 
Southern interests may yet find in him the’ 
most reliable man for president. My own phy- 
sician, Dr. C., was present soon after the girl, 
his victim, was dragyed from the cellar, her body 
covered with gashes, and in that hot climate, the 
gashes all alive. 

Mrs. Stowe is a perfect daguerrean artist. 
She seems to originate nothing. She just seizes 
upon the colors, and fixes them, giving us 
some perfectly life-like scenes. Nor do | deem, 
by any means, the delineations of slavery the 
only merit of the book. The living portraiture 
of Christianity given in Uncle Tom is invaluable. 
Readers of light literature will receive here 
some di@tinct impressions of what religion is. 
Some lives, | trust, will bear witness that Mrs. 
S. has done service to the cause of evangelical 
truth. Very respectfully, 

A. Marrurws. 


Uprer Axcroy, Il. 


csetiinicataeiin 
UNCLE TOMS CABIN. 

New Orierans, August 18, 1852. 
To the Editors of The indepondent: , 
GentTiemen :—When Uncle Tom's Cabin was 
first issued, it was predicted in your paper that 
it would be read in New Orleans, and it has in- 
deed tound its way here, and numbers of our cit- 
izens have, as with avidity they perused its 
deeply interesting narratives, been alternately 
moved to tears, or convulsed with laughter. 

| sent to New York for the book, and when I] 
carried it home and laid it upon the table, it was 
taken up and read by a young Southern friend 
then present, who has traflicked in slaves; and 
he soon remarked, * this description is true to 
the life; the writer must have had some personal 
experience of slavery.” He asked and obtained 
the first loan of the book. Since then it has 





and jhrow 

An early twilight over vales below ; 

When tho strong sun floods all the day with light, 

Or, in her queenly pomp, the holy Night 

Looks down, serene, with myriad starry eyes, 

Or, clothed with storms, shakes terror from the skies, 

Man can be vile, the slave of low desires, 

Consuming life in passion’s hell-lit fires, 

And, all forgetful of the soul's high birth, 

Starve, and debase, and chain it to the earth, 

Hope not that here, where from the precipice 

Niagara plunges to the dread abyss, 

With thunder-anthem, upward and afar 

Sent, till the firm hills tremble to the jar, 

While o'er the wild turmoil the vapory air 

Gleams glorious with the rainbow quivering there— 

Ilope not that here, his heart will, reverent, seo 

In the dread scene, God's might and majesty : 

Still mean and groveling, passion’s willing thrall, 

Ilis sottish sense dims and belittles all. 

Not thus, oh God! not thus would I behold 

This vision of thy glories manifold! 

I would be better, nobler, having stood 

Thus face to face with Thy majestic Flood 

I would be purer, holier, from to-day, 

That | have known the baptism of its spray 

And bear away, transfusing soul and senso, 

Its awful beauty and magnificence ; 

Awl hear, at morn and night, on land or sea, 

Its everlasting voice proclaiming Thee, 

Till all my being shall become divine, 

And all my thoughts shall brightly mirror Thine ! 
Winuia mt AI. Buwrt ere 


ULirron mouse, UC. W., Aug. 21, 1s 


For the Independent. 


WHY SLAVES ESCAPE, 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In Dr. Bacon’s eighth let- 
ter to Gerard Hallock, ksq., this remark occurs 
“But the fact is, the legislation of Congress under 
the Constitution has been so conducted that now 
the fugitive does not fly from the mere obligation 
to service or labor imposed by the laws of the 
state which enslives him, but rather from an- 
other evil, in comparison with which the obliga 
tion to life-long™labor, unrequited, on his mas- 
but a trifle.’ Twenty years 
observation of the writer in slave and border 
states, fully confirms the trath of this state 
ment. In fact, it will hardly be questioned by 
any one who has had an opportunity to know 
The docal attachments of the negro are wonder- 
fully strong, so are his family ties. Many per 
sons do not hesitate to take servants with them 
when removing to the free states, knowing that 


ters acres is 


the prospect of attending his master or mistress 
in their visits home, would operate more strongly 
on the slave, than that freedom which would 
forever preclude his return to his kindred. But 
| will give a little narration. 

During three years we resided at the north 
We were in dangerous proximity to the Nort! 
Star and lived very near what, in that locality 
was termed a “depot” A very good man, » 
deacon, one whose life and conversation were 
known and read of all men, was our peares' 
neighbor. If a fugitive stopped at his house, the 

deacon made him welcome while he wished t 

stay, and aided him with such counsel in regarc 
to the way, &c as he was able to give, and is 

the case of women or children, would borrow # 
horse to put beside Kate, a good beast that ha 

served hign for twenty years, and would tak: 

them on a piece. He made no secret of bir 
doings, farther than the safety of the one aided 
demanded, and if any office-seeking politician 
among his townsmen scolded about his course 

his plan was, to send the next fugitive to the com 

plainant’s house. It was really amusing, how 
quiet the good deacon kept his neighbors, in thir 
way. | was strongly reminded of a northern in 

cident in that chapter of Mrs. Stowe'’s, where 
“a representative shows himself to be no more 
than a man.” 

Judge D, a staunch democrat, and democrats 
were at that time considered the more reliable 
party for preserving the Union, was one of the 
deacon’s aggrieved neighbors. He did not argue 
with the judge, but the next wanderers, wh« 
were a mother and two little daughters, were di 
rected to his house. They were way-worn, hav 
ing traveled from three to four hundred miles, and 
the judge, unmindful both of dignity and duty 
kept them for a week. The children amused 
and pleased him greatly avith their sweet voices, 
as they sung and danced and showed off those 
accomplishments which, ere this, have doubtles- 
quite enhanced their value. Three weeks after 
when having been pursued they were carried 
through the place back to slavery and the auc- 
tion block, the judge actually wept. It was 
sad spectacle. Had Daniel Webster been there 
I think he would have thought so. 

The deacon never sent me visiters but once. 
But I saw those who were at his house, and 
heard the story of such as passed through the 
neighborhood—and I now come to the gist of 
these wandering remarke—of the more than fifty 
fugitives who passed there in three years, | re- 
collect but two who were notrunning away from 
being sold. “1 will sell you down the river” is 
the threat used to subdue those the lash will 
scarcely tame. Held up as a punishment the 


been going the rounds, and before one is through, 
it is engaged by another. 

Our papers occasionally copy notices of the 
work, such as the extent of the sales, the profits 
of the author, &c.—- but | have seen only one no- 
tice upon the merits of the book, and toat was 
in the Bulletin, whose editor pronouneed it “a 
pack of lies’! But | will venture the assertion, 
that he never read the book, and probably never 
saw it. My own view is, that Mrs. Stowe has 
presented the institution of slavery in too favor- 
able a light. As to the truthfulness of the bar- 
barities she deseribed, abundant confirmation 
may be had by any who will take the trouble to 
cullect facts. This very day, a Southern lady, a 
slaveholder, detailed to me scenes of cruclty she 
had witnessed, equaling in atrocity the worst 
representation in Unele ‘Tom's Cabin. 

To-day | saw at a book-store a handbill of a 
new work, entitled “ Life in the South, a com- 
panion to Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and inquired if 
they had Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin also for sale, but 
they had not. The Bulletin announces this work, 
aud promives an extended notice. But it will 
not do. No book can be made to take the place 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin. People will read it, and 
as its keys are touched, conscience and the heart 
will give forth sweetly responsive motes, | 
Jonny, 


LETTER PROM AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 


Mancuersrer, Aug. 10, 1852. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

Gentiemen:—You ean readily imagine that 
Amorioane in England are much interested in 
the present state of affairs between our govern- 
ment and the government here. 

It is true that of late years a better fecling has 
been manifested towards the United States, hy 
the mass of the people in’ England, and by her 
writers and public speakers in and out of Parlia- 
ment. Intercourse, religious feeling, peace so- 
cicties, but above all mutual interest has eontri- 
buted to bring about this state of feeling. This 
has also been true of the fecling of the American 
people towards England. But the truth is that 
the mass of the people here have very little in- 
fluence over the 


action of their government 


Phe common people are only sow of them allow- 
ed to have any direct ayeney in carrying on its 
affairs. Six hundred of the nobility who are 
made of porcelain instead of common clay (as 
the rest of us are) monopolize the business of 
governing, and if the Whigs get in Whig noble- 
men govern, and if the Tories get in Tory noble 
men govern; and depend upon it both are 
equally hostile to American institutions and in- 
fluence. Bo you ark me for evidence ? | pcint 
to the manner in which our ministers have beet 
treated, from John Adams to the present time, 

As to the feeling at the present time, | would 
point to the fuct that the English government 
iately united with France agatmst the United 
States in the affair of Cuba. 

In the second place, without notice she sends 
vessels to capture our fishermen. 

In the third place it is stated within two days 
in the Standard, a government paper, that En- 
sland is about to invite France and other mari- 
time powers to unite to support Mexico, finan- 
cially and politically, against the United States, 
The newspapers and reviews are filled with in- 
sulting flings at America, and although they are 
not worth the replying to, yet they serve to show 
what is the feeling of the aristocracy for whom 
they write—and indeed most of the rich or upper 
classes, who think their respectability increased 
to think and speak as the aristocracy do. 

How has this state of things come about? 
Everybody knows, who is acquainted with En- 
glishmen, that one characteristic of them is to 
be proud and overbearing. In this they glory. 
Itisin their bones. Jt is their habit. | think they 
are particularly so toward Americans; perhaps 
itis because we are young as a nation, or per- 
haps it is because we have no royalty or aristo- 
cracy—or no state religion, no pomp in church 
or state—but for some reason such is the fact. 
There is much in this trait of the English to 
rexpect, and if it were only kept within bounds 
it would be rather commendable. 

The Americans have themselves to thank in 
part, for these airs of superiority that English- 
men assume ; for those of our countrymen who 
come abroad are for the most part men who cal- 
culate more than they thmk--are commercial 
men, men who are engaged in trade. Asaclass 
they are above the same class in any other coun- 
try, but on whom our country can rely but little 
for the integrity or stability of our free institu- 
tions. When you leave the sea-board ard go 
into the country in America, there you met uni- 
formly full faith in the permanency of American 
institutions ; and among the owners of land, and 
mechanics, and laburers, no superiority is allowed 
to any other nation, no doubt or misgiving about 
America’s free government lasting to all genera- 
tions—and indeed it must be confessed national 
pride and feeling is not a little exaggerated, but 


sionary spirit which afterwards extended itself 


was nourished which has since manifested itself 


a little more than a century ago, was “for an 


abundant effusion of the Holy Spirit on all the 
churches, and the whole habitable world.” This 


most fearful imaginable, the slave flies from it 
as from death, even when the master has no 
purpose in selling him but that of making 
money. 

One remark in this same letter of Dr. Bacon's 
surprised me: “ That Christian men and women 
sbould deem Mrs. Stowe’s inimitable story of 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ a mischievous book.” | am 
at a loss to know on what they ground their ob 
jections. Is the story too exciting? Must they 
be spared the mere record of these things, and 
must others be fined and imprisoned because 
the actual reality overcomes their prudence? 
Or do they dispute the facts? Two cases, in 
two successive years, occurred near me, which, 


still it is sound and healthy. 

The last fourth of July, Mr. Peabody of Lon- 
don, an eminent American banker, gave a dinner 
to commemorate the anniversary of American 
Independence, to about one hundred and twenty 
Americans. The American minister, Mr. Law- 
rence, on his right hand, and not more than two 
or three Englishmen in the room, and yet strange 
to tell, the health of the Queen was the first 
toast! and that with the utmost deliberation, 
Mr. Peabody prefacing the toast by a speech 
giving his reasons why; and | happen to know 
that Mr. Lawrence read and approved this order 
of the toasts before they were given. One gen- 
tleman, an American, got up and left the room. 
Others did not drink it. In this connection I must 








in my own view, were more revolting than that 











1+! at shape themselves into the mystery of Song ; 

















in words that men keep, and love to repeat, because 
they are suffused with a Divine brightness; are 


In 1795, at the age of 17, Mr. Kingsley en- 
tered the Freshman class in Williams College. 
The institution was then in its infancy; its first 





parts with ordinary modeling or unimaginative 
coloring, does not willingly let them die. As 
implying an Ideal, which is strictly in-expressi- 
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In a world of established sin and error, truth | “God hath manifested his Word through preacu- 


is essentially protestant, dissenting, and in its|1nc;” and James commands to “ receive with 
best sense, seclarian ; that is, it is a section of | meekness the ingréfted Word, not as hearers 





the one point of Christian doctrine which they 
all retain is the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ. 
“The Deity of Christ,” he says, “is the only 








1852, 


cvuse it is not distinctively Presbyterian, or be. 
cause it 18 not distinctively Congregationalist, 





faith we regard as seriously faulty, 
ing the world under a debt to them, 


may spring from a very low and narrow spirit ible, wl Christian men owe 
= . . . . ’ , , H . . . ° ‘J s t, sani ‘ a“ ali 
ne, mme ay one hued ho ‘a Ited and t formed in this glory of Divine | class was graduated that year. In May 1797, | ble, they quicken and move us with subtlest | truth cut away from the body of the error; truth | only, but doers.” And our Lord’s prayer—| point they hold firmly—they are indifferent to| and may produce peek more than minha epee 
sd thousanu rsa | melted and trans 
ney, some say one hundre 


lives to the world. 


He and the late | power. I could not bear to think that Cl 


Sut there is also a great Christian truth sug- 


eliminated. drawn off, and placed by itself, in | “ Sanctify them through thy truth; thy Word is 


moved to Yale College. 3 2 : o : ‘ : — 
a contrast with and antagonism against falsehood. | truth,” taken in connection with 1 Pet.1:25,“The 


the rest.” This seems ludicrous: but. really is 
Professor Stuart were examined at the same 


not this the Recorder's idea of Unitarianism ? Is 


Love. One can die in that state, and almost we 


+» giving great entertainments to the nobil- 
a Seas had said, the change of worlds shall be unnoticed ! 


enough to overbalance all the good that the an. 


ity. He has also made many speeches, and so far 
as I have observed, the language of adulation and 
raise for everything English has been the sta- 
ple of these harangues. It strikes me if he had 
been rather more reserved with his noble ac- 
quaintances he would have done more to secure 
to his country courteous treatment on this 
fishery question. ad 

I would also mention here the recent visit of 
American Episcopal bishops to England, and 
their deferential conduct and language at Oxford 
and elsewhere, with presents of gold salvers, Xe. 
&e., all of which they are perfectly right to ac- 
‘cept, but the odor about them while here was 
anything but American. 

No one can contemplate two such nations as 
England and America going to war without 
horror, nor do | believe they will go to war about 
the Fisheries, and | have fondly hoped, never— 
but when I think of what the present govern- 
ment of England have done and are doing to- 
wards America, when | think of the very close 
connection which appears to subsist between 
France and England, or more properly speaking 
between Louis Napoleon and some members of 
the present government of England :—whé& l 
consider the re-action which has leveled in the 
dust all liberty of speech and press on the conti- 
nent, when | consider how inimical to the plans 
of tyrants is the influence of America—I begin 
to fear that the present English government, 
instead of seeking to be friends with the United 
States, are really, with fair words on their lips, 
seeking a quarrel. WatcHuMan. 


~The Independent. 
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A WORD FROM THE PROPRIETORS. 


Our readers must have noticed the improve- 
ment in the appearance of The Independent the 
past few weeks. We are using a superior quality 
of paper, and have made a Contract with the 
paper-maker to furnish us with this quality of 
paper permanently. The proprietors are deter- 
mined to spare neither money nor effort to insure 
to this journal the continuance of the prosperity 
thus far enjoyed. Our subscription list is stead- 
ily increasing, and embraces nearly two thousand 
elergymen—all paying subscribers, upon the 
usual terms. 

We ask the continued aid of the friends of 
The Independent to increase its circulation. By 
the new postage law, the postage on this paper 
will be one cent to each subscriber, at whatever 
distance, which can be reduced one-half if pre 
paid at the post-office in New York. We shall 
be ready to prepay the postage for such subseri- 
bers as furnish the means, whenever the Post- 
office department shall announce its readiness to 
attend to it. 


———__+_-+e—___ 


PERSONAL RELIGION ESSENTIAL TO HAPPINESS. 


In our remarks upon this subject last week we 
suygested two general principles, connected with 
our view of it; the one, that Christianity, as made 
personal to its subject, and incorporated in his 
daily life, accepts and harmonizes with every 
true and innocent enjoyment, Wheresvever he nay 
find it; che other, thatit maturany es hing 


evar that which interferes with his real and 
largest enjoyment, and removes from around 
him, just so far as it is diffused, the preventives 
to such enjoyment. It is natural to add, then, 
as carrying out and finishing the exposition of 
the matter, that such an inward and thorough ap- 
propriation of the precepts, truths, promises and 
powers of Christianity directly contributes, and 
most efficiently, to one’s personal Happiness. It 
adds to all his other pleasures those which in 
their nature are the highest and most permanent ; 
those which cannot be attained, except through 
itself. 

There is an impression sometimes prevalent 
that the happiness of Christian persons, so far 
as it is distinctive, and directly related to their 
Christian experiences, is lodged in the sense of 
SECURITY, alone; that it is negitive, rather than 
positive ; and consists in a general relief from 
the apprehensions that had previously disturb- 
ed them. The impression is unfounded. Un- 
doubtedly it is true ‘at the sense of Security 
beneath the govern. ut of God, when it really 
and fully pervades « heart that had previously 
been agitated by doubts and alarm, by a sense 
of exposedness, is exquisitely soothing, satisfying, 
precious. When one feels that God’s Covenant 
of forgiveness and love, established and ratified 
as it has been in the death of his Son, encircles 
and guards his personal life—that condemnation 
is no more to be dreaded by him, that a Peace 
as eternal as Christ's existence and God's sov- 
ereignty is secured to him by God's grace, if he 
be faithful—it is natural that he should be filled 
with joy. This immediate experience of the fruits 
of Christianity as made personal to himself, 
may be paramount at first, as addressed to his 
eonsciousness. It will ever be likely to be prom- 
inent with him. Yet the Happiness which he 
gains from his Christian experience is larger 
than this; more positive and sufficient. It is a 


that subsequent discoveries have been a delu- 
sion. Any man who will, any child who will, 
may arise through Christ to such conscious and 
joyful communion with the Father as shall 
bathe the soul in this radiance of Peace. 


of terror but of gladness, a spring of unfailing 
security and hope, when Religion is truly estab- 
lished in the soul. 
interior and personal likeness to God, as ap- 


of the Divine Law—it comes to him as a very 
angel of Light, to whisper hope. It can only 


Glory, Honor, and Immortality, they all begin, 
are all embosomed, in that experience. The 
cirelet of the earth holds on it no other jewel 
of joy, so brilliant, so pure, and s0 priceless as 
this. He who would cull from all historic ree- 
ords the moments that flash with the utmost 
beauty of extatic Peace, must seek for them 
not amid the revels of the luxurious, the suc- 
cesses of the ambitious, or even the scenes of 
domestic enjoyment ; but in the retirements of 
Christian disciples; where hearts have com- 
muned with God, in Love; where the sense of 
acceptance and peace with him, and of prepara- 
tion for his home, has risen to vivid yet calm 
supremacy. At such a point, the very glory 
out of Heaven, comes down again to irradiate 
the earth; or rather the soul, in the exercise of 
its truly etherial powers, carried up out of sense, 
has communion with the Heavenly World, be- 
comes conscious of alliances with Eternal Per- 
fection, and sees unfolded the pearly gates. 

This Happiness, precisely, Christianity offers 
to all who accept it, and who make fair experi- 
ment of its nature and its forces. That this has 
not been realized by all disciples is certainly 
true; but this no more casts doubt on the reality 
of the experience, or on its attainableness by those 
who seek it, than their failure to observe the 
golden flakes in the shallow beds of Californian 
streams shows that the Indians and the Span- 
iards were right in their estimate of these, and 








So, too, the Conscience becomes a source not 


As recognizing in a man an 


roving his conformity with the Righteousness 





bless, it can never at all alarm or startle, when 
Christianity has been thoroughly, in all its Di- 
vine beauty and force, appropriated by any one ; 
and though, till that consummation is attained, it 
will wound and reprove when wrong is done, its 
very wounds are not angry and avenging, but 
medicinal and friendly. So far, too, as the In- 
tellect can minister happiness to us,—and how 
far can it!—it does this most perfectly as it 
grapples and masters the ‘Truth of God; as it 
leaves the discussions and the controversies of men, 
tosearch out broadly the ‘Thoughts of God; as 
it feels itself sustained on the infinite [ntelli- 
gence, and borne forward over Truth with the 
freedom, the loftiness, and the energy of that. 
There is progress, security, success in this 
movement. It supplies the intellectual nature 
with a condition of Joy, to know that what it 
meditates is infallibly true. 

In a word it may be said, as the summing up 
of our remarks, that nowhere else are thére 
pleasures so rich, so noble, and so adapted 
to our intellectual spirit, as are those of Reli- 
gion, appropriated and lived out. These have 
in them celestial sweetness. They partake the 
eternity of both God and the Soul. They bear 
within them the foretastes and the pledge of the 
blessedness of Heaven. No man ever tried 
them, thoroughly, and found them fail. Men 
have tried almost everything else, without avail 
There have been multitudes of men, of great 
abilities, of rich sensibilities to personal enjoy- 
ment, and of seemingly boundless opportunities 
for it, who have gone through Life almost with- 


out finding it. 
POLL; PNUWUsuprse.., wast ee, wee oO Tee man of 


fortune, and of realized ambition, yet without 
happiness. Aside from the experience of the 
virtue of Christianity we cannot attain this 
What a satire it is, if we think of it, on human 
efforts after Happiness, that men are alwaye 
looking back into the Past, or onward into the 
Future, fur the better attainment of it; are 
never contented to rest and enjoy. Religion, 
Christianity, as made personal to its disciple, en- 
throned in his Soul, expressed in his life, not 
only promises him Peace, but certainly gives 
it; such Peace as the world cannot offer or 
afford. 

They who spread the influences of this Reli- 
gion among men, by their words, their chari- 
ties, their life, are then the true friends of So- 
ciety. They who truly and fully appropriate it 
for themselves, are their own best benefactors. 
To ‘experience Religion! How vague is the 
meaning which most attach to it! How dull 
and repulsive are the thoughts which in many 
are suggested by it! Considered aright, there 
is nothing insignificant, there is everything sub- 
lime and attractive init. To experience Reli- 
gion, in its power, in its purity--it is to receive 
with affectionate belief the revelations of God. 
It is to accept, with joyful faith, the Redeemer 
whom He presents. It is to love Him, with all 
the heart. It is to enthrone his Benevolence as 
our Law. It is to open the heart to the hopes 
of the Gospel ; to be filled and controlled by the 
Spirit of Christ; and to have in anticipation eter- 
nal and joyful communion with Him. To ‘ expe- 
rience Religion’! There is joy in this experience. 
The Religion within will illuminate all things. 
It will hold in itself the highest attainable hu- 
min experiences. Itispeace. [tis Heaven. No 
sweetest sentimentis known on earth, but with that 
it coincides. No noblest purpose sheds its lustre 
upen life, but in that it rejoices. Watch the 


There are statesmen upon the | 


time for admission to the Sophomore class. That 





gested by this anecdote. ‘ Here is my statue of 


The comparison to which we have referred is 


Word of the Lord endureth forever; and this 


was their first meeting, and thenceforward they | Christ. It is the first of my works that | have | that of the English and Scottish Sabbath-service is the Word, which by the Gospel is preacnEen 


were for a long time in very intimate relations. 
Classmates for the remainder of their course, 
they divided between them the highest honors 
of the class. They were afterwards tutors to- 
gether. And when Mr. Stuart became pastor 
of the First Church in New Haven, Mr. Kingsley 
being already fixed in college as a professor, the 
intimacy between them was continued. 

The only interruption of Mr. Kingsley’s con- 
nection with Yale College, from the date of his 
admission as a student in the year 1797 to the 
day of his death, was during the two years im- 
mediately after his graduation in 1799. During 
that period he was employed as instructor in a 
classical institute at Wethersfield, Conn. Teach- 
ing, ard particularly classical teaching, has been 
the one employment of his life. He returned to 
college, as tutor, in 1801. He was elected “ Pro- 
fessor of Languages"—viz. Latin, Greek and He- 
brew-—in 1805; and it is worthy of notice that 
till that time there had never been a professor of 
languages in Yale College. He whs the only 
teacher of Hebrew, till the appointment of Mr. 
Gibbs to the professorship of Sacred Literature 
in 1824. In 1831, Mr. Woolsey (now President 
W.) was appointed Professor of Greek ; and from 
that time Prof. Kingsley’s department of instruc- 
tion was limited to the Latin Language and Lit- 
erature. For many years he was the College 
Librarian ; and a few years ago, in his old age, 
he made a voyage across the Atlantic to expend 
some thousands of dollars which had been accu- 
mulated for the enlargement of the Library. 
Never was there a better agent for such a ser- 
vice. 

In 1843, Prof. Kingsley was enabled to devolve 
his duties in part upon an associate, with the 
understanding that the associate was to be his 
successor. At the commencement in 1851, hav- 
ing completed just fifty years of service as a col- 
lege offiver, he resigned his office, in accordance 
with a purpose long cherished, and often ex- 
pressed. Yet, retaining a place in college as 
Professor emeritus, he continued to give instrue- 
tion oceasionally through another year. At the 
late commencement, the a/wmui enjoyed his pres- 
ence as usual. Nothing—not even the college 
walks, nor the chapel bell, nor the greetings of 
old classmates—could call up a livelier recollec- 
tion of college-days, than the sight of his gray 
head, his undimmed eye, and his expressive 
smile. 

Prof. Kingsley’s celebrity was wholly academic 
and literary. Ue never meddled actively with 
anything out of his own peculiar line of action. 
He was known among scholars as a man of most 
exact and varied learning, as a writer distin- 
guished alike by elegance, and force, as a critic 
whose pen was a terrible dissecting knife for all 
sorts of pretenders and blunderers. He was par- 
ticularly conversant with the history of New 
England ; and a great amount of that kind of 
knowledge, the result not only of his reading but 
of his personal acquaintance and intercourse 
with the men of former generations, is buried in 
his grave. It is much to be regretted that he 
has left so little in the form of published works, 
in which his learning and his usefulness might 
have survived him. 

Those who knew him as a friend, and were in 
fiabits of familiar intercourse with him, had the 
highest appreciation of his intellectual as well 
We have 

never known a man whose talk was so full of 
ema so rich in anecdotes of all sorts of 
historical persons and of persons unknown to his- 
tory, so brilliant in wit, and at the same time so 
| few Proms wehindeoos 





as of his social and moral qualities. 


ond all protonsion or appa- 
rent consciousness of superiority. He was modest 
even to diffidence. Not only was his nature 
averse from all display, but he saw through os- 
tentation with an ieste.caucvus and indignant 
glance. He was a perilous enemy of shams 
| wherever they came in his way. And this was 
, because he loved truth. His simplicity of taste 
and his exactness of style were because he loved 
truth for its own sake. 

Though his life was exceedingly retired, he 
looked at the noisy world, “through the loop- 
holes of retreat,” with a shrewd and penetrating 
eye. None observed more exzctly, or under- 
stood more thoroughly, the events of the passing 
Theological controversies and collisions 
he watched with as careful an interest as if he 
had been himself a partizan, which he never 
was. In political questions he never took part 
as a politician; yet he was interested in them, 
not only as a citizen but also as a philosopher. 
He loved justice; and whatever was unjust in 
theological and sectarian partizanship, or in leg- 
islation and the conduct of public affairs, moved 
hisindignation. Never was a man more exempt 
from any touch of fanatici-m,—none could have 
less sympathy with any enthusiastic notions or 
movements ; yet on the great question of our age 
—the question which will never be got rid of till 
justice has its way—he had no respect for modern 
compromises. Only a few days ago, in a con- 
versation with the writer of this notice, he spoke 
of having just read Iildreth’s “ White Slave,” 
and expressed in his quiet way a sort of stern 
satisfaction in the remorseless satire which that 
author pours upon the New England defenders 
and upholders of slavery. 

His last illness was short ; and his death eame 
with a surprise to his friends. On Tuesday, the 
24th of August. he was attacked with a disease 


age. 





ever felt satisfied with. My genius is decaying " 
Every Christian’s life is to be a ‘ statue of Christ 7 
a living expression and embodiment, rather, of 
the ideal character and spirit of the Master. 
Every Christian is to fashion his own inner soul, 
so receptive, intelligent, and personal as it is. a 
material more precious than marble or than 
gold, to the likeness of his conceptions of the 
Lord. This is his great and solemn office: the 
mission on which the Master sends him; in the 
accomplishment of which God aids and accepts 
him, and enthrones him as a Son.and a fellow- 
heir with Christ, over the realms of the Universe 
To this all rites, ordinances, sacraments, institu- 
tions, Revelation itself, and the influence of 
God's Spirit, are meant to contribute ; and in the 
realization of this Peace is secured, and Heaven 
is opened. 

When, then, any Christian says, ‘1 have ac- 
complished my aim; I am become like unto 
Christ ; he may learn from this foreboding of the 
great modern sculptor to distrust himself. The 
fearful probability is, not that he has risen so 
high in Christian attainment as to be justified in 
self-confidence, but that he has fallen so low in his 
conceptions of Christ as thenceforth to be unable 
to judge himself rightly. He probably compares 
himself with other Christians, imperfect like 
himself; rather than with the perfect and ideal 
loveliness, that ever blends with incomparable 
purity, in the character of the Lord. He is of 
the number of those who compare themselves 
with themselves, and measure themselves among 
themselves—and who, thus doing, are not ‘wise. 
The worldly and penurious Christian; the plea- 
sure-loving and gay Christian ; the dogmatic and 
denouncing Cbristian—whose zeal for a form of 
truth is proportioned to its insiznificanee. and 
whose hostility to error is intended to take the 
place of charity and meekness: these are they 
most likely to find their mental idea of Christ 
and his Life, accomplished in themselves. And 
the earnest, humble, inquiring disciple, before 
whom the character of the Saviour glows in vivid, 
serene, and perpetual majesty, through the re- 
cords of the Scripture, and whom the Spirit of 
God enlightens to perceive all its grandeur and 
all its charm—- he is the one who will say with 
the apostle, from the depths of a penitent and 
adoring heart : “| have not yet attained, neither 
am | already perfect.” I donot, daily, the things 

would! 

To seek an ever higher idea of Christ, and, 
never satisfied with present accomplishment, to 
strive more perfectly and brightly to realize it. 
this is the just method of Christian progress ; the 
secret and the pledge of Christian success. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT AND THE LITURG) 

VERSUS PREACHING. 

The North British Review for May contains a 
long and valuable article, said to be from the 
pen of Isaac Taylor, on the Memoirs of Dr. 
Chalmers. [t has the characteristic defects as 
well as excellencies of Taylor's style ; sometimes 
a very troublesome clumsiness and intricacy in 
the construction of sentences, in which both 
writer and reader are so overlaid with large and 
ill-adjusted words, that the perception of life and 
meaning in the paragraph becomes extremely 
diflicult, and the sense has to be recovered or 
restored, like that of a man drowning. by the 
most patient and repeated manipulations and 
inflations. And after all you are suspicious 
whether there be really life, whether you have 
caught the meaning. You set the sentence bol: 
upright, and question it; but while you wait for 
an affirmation, it nods and fallo, Lhe an imadce 
of stuffed hay. We speak now of the extreme of 
a defect, which renders Mr. Taylor's recent 
works nat easy ta pewsco with pleasure, and 
condemns you to the disappointment cf finding 
that you have been sometimes laboring after a 
phantom. His earlier books were more simply 
written, and are therefore more powerful ; though 
indeed wll his works are full of strong thought 

But not to criticise a defect without an exam- 
ple, we may take the following paragraph : 

“ Phe legal circumstance of a church being es- 
tablished, or non-established, conglomerate with 
the state, or only tolerated under, and recoguized 
by it, doves not touch the question of granting to it 
an independent functional existence, and of allow- 
ing it to exercise a -o-ord:nate authority. Or, so 
far as this circumstance does or may affect the 
question, it does so by at once enhancing the mo- 
tives which should impel the secular power to al- 
low this independent action, and by putting into 
its hands the easy means of applying a cheek, 
should it be needed.” 

We defy any man to understand this para- 
graph on once reading it; we doubt if any one 
can get a clear perception of its meaning by ever 
so many times reading it; and after the mean- 
ing, with so much difficulty and labor, is evolved. 
itis just almost nothing. if indeed, on examina- 
tion, it be not found that the construction of the 
paragraph is so imperfect that a logical develop- 
ment of its meaning is absolutely impossible. 

But it was not for the purposes of minor or 
detailed criticism that we have taken up this ar- 
ticle, which, as a whole, cannot be read without 
great interest and profit ; but fur the opportunity 
of presenting a comparison, more impartial than 
could have been expected from a church-estab 
lishment man, between a liturgical and a non- 
liturgical Christianity ; a comparison indeed only 
as to one or two points, but those of great im- 
portance, and furnishing matter for profound 


in the House of God. ‘“ Among the many dis- 
similarities,’ says the author of this article, 
“that form the contrast between the English 
and the Scottish forms of the same Christianity, 
that one which is the most striking as one cross- 
es the border on a Sunday, although it has so 
often been referred to, has not been well under- 
stood (scarcely at all regarded in England) in its 
bearing upon the great question which has lately 
been agitated between the Scotch Established 
Church and the English government. 'The English 
Sunday service is mavnly ritualistic ; the Scotch is 
mainly concionative. In England the ehurch- 
going bell calls the people together to worship : 
Scotland clusters its people to hear a preach ment. 
In England the sermon is a twenty minutes’ 
supplement to the service, well to be subjoined 
to it if and when it ean be had, yet by no means 
an indispensable element of the congregational 
routine. In Scotland, not only is the sermon the 
main matter, and it is lengthy, accordingly, and it 
is elaborately prepared, and ‘it is critically lis- 
tened to—Bible in hand; but the very prayers 
are the minister's creation, at the moment: 
whether better or worse, they are what the min- 
ister, as an individual, is qualified to deal out to 
the people. These exercises of the individual 
man, both hortatory and devotional, are either 
adapted to the tastes of the congregation, or they 
are not so, and are offensive to it; they either 
delight and comfort the people, or grievously 
offend them. In the one country the minister's 
prime qualification consists in his official authen- 
ticity; in the other country, his qualifications 
are those of his mind, temper, tone, manner and 
function, as a man, as a Christian, and as a 
preacher. In the one country, the personal 
difference between one clergyman and another 
is an affair of less than vital consequence; in 
the vther country this differenee touches to the 
quick the soul of the people—that is to say, of 
every frequenter of the church, who is better 
than a listless filler out of eighteeen inches’ 
pew room. 

“Whenever an English congregation comes into 
a spiritualized condition (which it often does) , such 
as to put, in its view, the preacher foremost, and the 
clergyman aftermost, then, and to this extent, it has 
gone off from its normal standing-place, as an as- 
semblage convened for worship, according to the 
rites of the Episcopal Church. Some element of 
Methodism must have lodged itself in the bosom, 
as well of the preacher as of the people, when so 
itis. But it is not so in Scotland ; Scotland wants 
no influx of Methodism for bringing its people into 
a vivid condition of soul-contact with its ministry, 
People and preacher are comminyled in one har- 
mony authentically, and they are in perfect accord 
ance with the idea of the national faith, when 
the listeners to the sermon, and to the prayers also, 
yield themselves to the guiding hand of their own 
loved minister, A Scotch congregation is then in 
its normal condition, when thus the individual 
spirit of the minister comes into spiritual com- 
munion with the minds around him.” 

The thoughts are many that press upon us in 
reading this singularly frank confession. A con- 
fession we cannot but call it, by an established- 
churchman, of the inferiority of his own system, 
as compared with the non-liturgical Presbyterian 
and Congregational system. What is it but a 
plain acknowledgment that the liturgical form 
is a departure, as to Sabbath worship, frem the 
wnormal character of such worship, as revealed or 
set forth in the New Testament. Beyond all 
question, the normal Sabbath service, as present- 
ed in the New Testament, and maintained in the 
primitive Church, that is, the Sabbath service in 
its most perfeet form and state, and as designed 
hy the Great Head of the Church for perpetual 
observance, is a service, in which PREACHING, the 
preaching of the word, constitutes the main and 
rremost part. In that service, the minister is 
the minister of the Word, and not the mere clerk, 
or clergyman of the pecple, the reader of their 
prayers. The vocation of a clergyman, as con- 
stituted in an established and liturgical Church, 
is no where recognized in the New Testament: 
it is a perfect nondescript and superfluity then, 
a work literally of supererogation, according to 
the very etymology of the word. 

In the New Testament, the minister of Christ 
jis bidden, not to put the clergyman foremost, 
with his official authenticity, but to Preacu rue 
Worp. He is not sent to read the service, 
nor administer the ritual, as his “ normal stand- 
ing place,” but to preach, as God has given him 
the Word. He is not sent to make the preach- 
ing of the Word a twenty minutes’ homiletical 
| appendix to a two hours’ liturgy. In the New 
| Testament, the Sabbath service, as a service both 
for preacherand people, is appointed and intended 
for public preaching mainly, to speak and listen. 
For tnat work of preaching the preacher is set 
apart and disciplined, he is baptized for that by 
the Spirit of God, in the truth as it is in Jesus 
For that work the people are summoned. 
that they may receive into good and honest 
hearts the seed of the Word, which by the Gos- 
pel is preached unto them, the Word which 
is able to sanctify them. Such were Paul's Nab- 
hath services, perpetually. He preacnen: it 
was his grand yocation, as a minister of Jesus 
Christ, to be a preacher of the Gospel. When 
he came, and where he came, he came not with 
an elaborately prepared and established Liturgy, 
to read to the people, but with the Word of God 
to preacn. Seeing that it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe. 
he came not to pronounce a form of baptismal 
regencration, nor to be merely the leader, or 








unto you ;” completes the same argument. 
It is manifest therefure that when Scotland, on 


means an indispensable element.” This is not 
in agreement with the Word of God, and yet 
this writer confesses that such is the “normal 
standing place of an English congregation ;” 
caring more for the “ official authenticity” of the 
“clergyman,” than for the question of his gifts 
as a man of God, or whether indeed he be a man 
of God at all, apart from his “ official” authority, 
and quite indifferent, so he do but stand in that 
“official authenticity,’ whether he add the 
preaching of God's Word to the Liturgy, or not. 
The official authority of the clergyman by estab- 
lishment is everything; the preaching next to 
nothing. A spiritualized condition in the peo- 
ple, so as to desire such preaching, and hang 
upon it, is “not authentic ;’ soul-contact with 
the minister cannot be had authentically, for it 
puts the preacher foremost, and the clergyman 
hindmost ; and “ whenever an English Congre- 
gation comes into such a spiritualized condition, 
it has gone off from its normal standing place.” 
Now we confess we would rather hear the 
preached word of God in a spiritualized condi- 
tion, than the liturgy of an Established Church 
in its “normal standing place”; we should re- 
gard the former as the most Scriptural dilemma. 
We are sure, taking the New Testament for our 
guide, that it is safer to worship God by the 
Spirit, and the Preacher, and the Word, than to 
do it officially and normally by the Liturgy and 
the Clergyman. C, 
ees 
CHURCH-BUILDING AT THE WENT. 

The Convention of Congregationalists which 
will by and bye assemble at Albany, will doubt- 
less have many subjects of interest and impor- 
tance brought before it. We do not propose, 
now or at any subsequent time, to attempt to 
forestall or direct its deliberations, or to do any- 
thing more than suggest topics which may pro- 
perly come before it, tor discussion and action. 
But among these, we think, all will concede that 


should have a place. Is there any plan by 
which the aid of Eastern churches can be drawn 
vut, largely and reliably, toward those feeble 
churches at the West which need and must have 
help in the erection of their Houses of Worship ¢ 
As now presented, the applications for such aid are 
altogether local and personal ; and too frequently 
they meet a discouraging rebuff. The amount 
f charitable aid given for the purpose we have 
indicated, is very much smaller, we are satisfied, 
than it ought to be, to be in proportion to the 
real urgencies of the case, or even to the amounts 
given in other departments of benevolent effort. 
Ihere are many villages or hamlets at the West 
where two or three hundred dollars, given to 
complete the contributions of the people resident 
there and so to secure the building of a Church, 
would do far more to benefit the community per- 


year toward the salary of the minister. Some 
general effort for this end should be organized 
at the Bust, aid eficiently carried out. 


others to think of, that a plan somewhat like 
this might be found practicable and useful :— Let 
a Board of Directors be established, in whom the 
Eastern Churches shall repose merited confidence: 
and whose decisions in regard to the distribution 
of the funds committed tu them for this purpose 
shall be of course final. Let their Secretary and 
representative be taken, as in the case of the 
Society for the aid of Western Colleges, from 
the West; a man acquainted, by long use and 
observation, with its special circumstances, and 
so far as possible with the wants and the pros- 
pects of particular localities. Let this Board be 
placed under stringent general Rules of Dis- 
tribution ; one of them being, for example, that 
no money shall be given where a Church has not 
been organized ; another, that no money shall 
be given toa church for an edifice, where the 
interests of Evangelical Christianity will not 
thereby be promoted—in distinction from the 
merely partisan interests of Congregationalism 
another, that the sum given toa church shall 
never exceed a certain percentage on the sum 
raised in the community to be directly benefitted, 
and shall never exceed the gross sum, say of 
Three Hundred dollars ; another, that the money 
given shall be upon the indispensable condition 
that the edifice when completed shall be entirely 
free from debt. 

Other Rules might be added, to secure, so far 
as possible, the just and economical distribu- 
tion of the funds entrusted to such a Board. 
And then it seems to us that a great and good 
work for the West might be accomplished 
hy establishing it. It might gather and uve, 


the matter named in the title of this article! 


manently than the same amount given year by 


It has occurred to us, and we suggest it for 


there not some ground for a suspicion that M 


conductors of that most Puritan journal ? 
Ifany one thing can be proved about the au 





a Sabbath-day, clusters the people together “ to thor of Dr. Bushnell’s book entitled “God in 
hear a preachment,” Scotland is honoring and | Christ,” it is that he holds and teaches the su- 
obeying the ordinances of God ; Scotland is wor- | preme Divinity of Christ. If there is any one 
shiping God according .to the New Testament! error which has not been imputed to him by his | 
rule, and the usage of the primitive Church in | adversaries, it is the error of denying that Christis | 
her purity. On the other hand, in England, in | truly a Divine Person—the mysterious, ineffable, 
the Established Church, they are not thus hon-| incomprehensible incarnation of God for the re- 
oring God, nor acting in accordance with the | demption of men. Can you call any man a 
New Testament, where, in the Established | Unitarian in the newspapers, without being un- 
Church, as is admitted, they set the preaching | derstood—or without knowing that you will be 
down as of little or no consequence in comparison | understood—by ninety-nine readers out of a 
with the Liturgy; “well to be subjoined to the | hundred, as charging him, first of all, with the 
liturgy, if and when it can be had, yet by no| denial of the doctrine, that Christ is the true 


| God ? 
e 


SLAVERY, 


ventured to intimate that on the principles whicl 
are commonly understood to govern the policy o 





that society it would be impossible to issue an 
Not thinking of the Task 
as a Sunday School book, we had no distinct ref- 


edition of the Task. 


erence to the S. School Union in our remark 


against which our zealous Anti-slavery friend 


question whether slavery is right. 

A friend of ours has been kind enough to in 
form us that the American Sunday-School Un 
ion has published an edition of Cowper's Task 
We were right glad to receive the information 


opportunity of calling at one of the depositorie 
of the Union and seeing the book with our owr 
eyes. 


years past, has been publishing and selling Cow 
pers Task, wamutiated. 
that in our judgment. though we had not previ 
ously thought of it, Cowper's Task is an excel 


can give it. 
Southern Sunday-school, and if Sunday-school 


b 


tlest of poets. 
The Amerjcan Sunday-School Union is ne 


isa righteous and Christian institution. It dare 


Who wants any clearer testimony against slay 
ery than is found in this grand appeal! 


© O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war 
Might never reach me more. My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the tlax, 
That falls asunder at the touch of tire. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not ecolor’d like his own; and having power 
To enforee the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled inte one 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplored 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts bis sweat, 
With stripes, that Mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is man? And what man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his bead to think himself a man? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fusten them on him.” 





| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a communication from the 
Reverend A. Converse, D.D. Editor of the | Phil- 
adelphia] Christian Observer; but we have no 


room for it this week, our columns being pre 
occupied to a great extent with articles alread 


| deferred 





| service. 
| about it. 


| MR. SPENCER'S REMARKS ON MR, MITER'S 


REVIEW, 


make room for a document from Rey. Wm. H 
| Spencer, Pastor of a New School Presbyteriat 
Church in Milwaukee. Yet we cannot suffer i 


editorial criticism. 
1. Mr. Spencer, after disavowiny all intentior 


Montegut has been in correspondence with the 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION AGAINST 


In a recent notice of the censorship which the 
maintainers gf slavery have established over our 
great religious publishing societies, we suggested 
| that Cowper's Task is in itself a most desirable 
book for the uses of the Tract Society ; and we 


on that particular topic; though we had classed 
it with the Tract Society as one of those institu- 
tions over which the censorship is exercised, and 


protest for its alleged non-committalism on the 


and for our further satisfaction we took the first 


We beg the public to understand, then, 
that the American 8. School Union, for these six 


And we say further 


lent book for Sabbath-school libraries. We hope 
it may have the most extensive circulation which 
the book-selling arrangements of the 8. 8. Union 
If Cowper's Task can go into every 


ean be established and sustained in every neigh- 
borhood throughout the United States, the bar- 
| barous institution of slavery will soon begin to 
feel the effect of that appeal to the moral sense 
of men which seems so like the blast of a proph- 
et’s inspired indignation from the lips of the gen- 


non-committal on the question whether slavery 


to 8 wak against op ression, however le ralized 
} 5 I s 


If the writer would rather recall it 
| than wait for our convenience, it is quite at bis 
Of course he does not expect us to pub- 
lish it without telling the public what we think 


On the principle of hearing all parties, we 


to go forth to our readers without some words of 


thors of such an attempt could hope to accom. 
-| plish even by minding their own business, 
———e 


SCANDAL-MONGERING, 


The editors of the N. ¥. Observer, the Py» 
Recorder, Boston, the Christian Observer. Phila. 
delphia, the Preshyterian of the West, are. we be. 
lieve, all of them clergymen; and all of them 
with great apparent relish, seized upon 
authorized paragraph, overstepped its meaning 
and, in the case of the first named paper, ‘a 
smooth insinuation, and then, based upon that. 
in the case of the other papers, by direct afirma. 
tion, they all sought to place a brother, a minis. 
ter of the gospel, upon a ground whieh he did 
not occupy, and which they knew to be odious 
in the judgment of their readers. When the 
most explicit denial was made of their charges, 
and explanation given that put that denial above 
all contradiction, not one of them had the 
honesty to correct their misstatements, or to let 
their readers even know our denial. But the 
New York Observer goes farther. It picks ‘up 
another story, and publishes it, as if to hide one 
slander by the plaster of another. The first half 
of its extract refers to the first story, now dis- 
posed of; the last half is as follows 


an un- 


: “Mr. Beecher is accustomed to speak for him 
¢| self. And fe has spaen again. At his Wednesday 
evening lecture, last week, he addressed his chured 
upon their duties to other churches, and, tinally, up 
on their duties to sects not regarded usually as Or- 
thodox or Evangelical; their duties toward Univer 
g| Salists. ‘In respect to Unita: ians and Universalists,’ 
he said, ‘ their leading principles are wrong, and it 
carried out would lead, perhaps, to bad results. But 
there are good people and excellent Christians 
among them, I doubt not. It may be looked upon asa 
general rule that wrong principles will lead to wron; 
practices, but there are a great many exeeptions to 
that rule, and it isn't safe to rely blindly upon it 
Why there is my Bro. Chapin; 1 know him; be is 
-| alive; a temperance man; an advocate of frev- 
dom, and a hater of oppression and wrong; he 
goes in for all these movements that are to regen 
*} erate and bless the world; and L would much 
>| rather he would come here to Brooklyn and build 
up & congregation of Universalists, straight out and 
out, than to have one of your old stifhuceked, con- 
servative, Vinegar-faced Evangelicals come and 
2) build up a charch in our midst.’ ” 
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The Observer prefaces it by saying —* Neither 
is the following denied. It was written by a 
correspondent of The Trumpet, the organ of the 
Boston Univervalists, and has been printed in a 
score of papers.” 

Now, we utterly refuse to receive this para 


graph as a fitting exposition of our views, or o! 
the lecture to which it refers. There are some 
twenty lines to give the drift of a lecture more 
than an hour long; and we deny that it at all 
represents the real drift of the lecture, or that 
the statements of fact in it, standing out of eon 
nection, convey the meaning which they did in 
their place in the lecture ; and they do convey an 
impression which is erroneous, whether viewed 
in regard to my real opinions, or to the expres- 
sion of them in the aforesaid lecture. | impute 
no wrong to the letter writer, He reports that 
which struck him most favorably. He reports 
it imperfectly, but | believe with an intention of 
doing me a favor, as sincere and evident as was 
the intention of the N. Y. Observer todo me a 
damage. 

If it were a thing of sufficient interest to the 
public, it would be a pleasant task to me to state 
Mean 
while, we leave our recorded dissent from this 
paragraph as a correct report, or approximate 
representation of our views. 

As the name of Mr. EH. Chapin is men 
tioned, we shall take the liberty of saying that 
he vs our brother—known to me, socially, by the 
pleasure of his society across the ovean, and 
since better known by his unwearied advocacy 
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rt 


bs] 


the substance of thought in the lecture. 


of temperance, of political liberty, and of various 
wholesome philanthropic movements, with an 
eloquence of singular brillianey, and with an 
earnest sincerity which brings him into sympa 
thy with all who love manliness and humanity 

Mr. Chapin and I stand at the opposite poles 
He is of that school of 
Universalists denominated as Restorationists. | 
am a believer of the endless punishment of those 
who are finally ineorrigibly wicked. 

Our sympathy is, therefore, not of doctrine 
My theology is scarcely less than abhorrent to 
him ; his views are extremely erroneous to me 
and if there was no other ground of uniting than 
theological, we must always be separate. 


of theological dogmas. 


But in 
the applications of Christianity as a regenerating 
power upon society, there is a broad ground, in 
to which God is bringing men of the most di- 
verse tendencies in other respects. | love to 
meet them there. They are my brethren; for | 
will account every man of incorrupt life, of de- 
-| vout aspirations, of quick and humane sympa- 
y| thies, of an earnest benevolence, my brother. 
This is the very front of our offense It has 
long been the habit of orthodox champions to re- 
gard Unitarians and Universalists as little better 
than infidels, and infidels as no better than the 
devil. The Pulpit and the Press have never 
scrupled at the harshest language. 














The asso- 
ciation and presbytery have regarded such men 
much as western hunters do the Indian, as law- 
ful game. To find occasion of speaking well of 
them, is made a sign of defection. Had | cursed 
1| them—had | stoutly belabored the Universalists, 
t} and made a foray upon the Unitarians—1 should 
have been patted on the shoulder, and my ortho- 
doxy would have been put beyond suspicion. 

1} “1 will never have part or lot with such deal- 


other and no better servants than ¢t 
fold ; and may | die before the day 
shall not love and rejoice in the 
party, who, through all doctrinal di: 
show themselves to be of God's part, 
party of mankind ! 

Nor will we ever employ the defe 
other sect as a kind of whetstone 
sharpen the edge of our reputatio 
doxy. ‘The Christian mode of tee 
state the truth, and not to quarrel \ 
Neither will we be afraid to say | 
ever good we may know of church, n 
belonging to any sect, lest we shoul 
to have dangerous leanings that ' 
doxy and honor must alway " h * ins 
meanness is the price to be paid for b 
sound in the faith, we shall not ] 
reputation. A true man depends, f 
ness, on what he ss, and not on what 
to be. Me that has the gospel, as a) 
hands, need ask no man’s leave to b 

The Observer emphasizes the fact 
never denied the truth of the lette 
port, which we have just now dispo 

It is a question of some importanc 
man, certainly to a clergyman, how 
accounted as blameworthy of anony 
unless he goes out to hunt them d 
tradict them. For our own part, 
rumor nor newspaper article in a] 
we pretend to notice. 

1. There is seareely a Sabbath — 
porters are not in our congregatir 
week in which we do not, in som 
our remarks printed in one or anot 
such a form that we do not know 
spring. It is no easy thing for 4g 
porter to make a true rendering of a 
er: for a casual visitor to do it, 
expected—and certainly not if he 
returns to his house and reports o1 
ory. Ordinarily well-informed edi 
nature of such reporting, and us 
much honesty to circulate them, at 
parties are neighbors, and they ca 
ries by simply asking a question, 
ordained to hunt after all the stori 
dal-mongering journal could pick 
We have enough to do in our cong 
out endeavoring to weed the whi 
of quick-growing stories, or runnin 
watering-pot to lay the dust whi 

slander raises in the highways of 

2. A man’s influence in a com 
long run, depends not upon his wor 
deeds. He that produces nothin, 
ing; while he who is steadily pre 
plied fruits of a ministry in accor 
gospel, is, by his deeds, raising 
reply and barrier to all misrepres 
process is slow, but the result imi 

3. A man ought always to put 
on the common sense of his fellow m 
wish to believe harm of another 
permit their ears to be the commort 
mation, will not be much helped 
and all other people, after a mx 
not need it. 

4 It ought to be considered t 
of various kinds are the only fooc 
papers 

Here aro the organs of vulgar 
do they eare for the (ruth of a st 
fiviently comic ! 

Hero are the black-mail pap 
hope is to make you winee and 
lash 

Then, some papers have a circle 
require them to serve up public m 
side, to public odium. 

Then, not far from the level of 
class of religions journals, the 
Christianity, who, by night or b 
let anything go past without a) 
which does not belong to their « 
faithful to their own party, but a 
to believe all that is said, and 
more, of those who dissent fro 
them vigilance means suspicion. 
pers are hearty and open wh 
calls * good haters” — we can get 
A man has a chance to dodge th 
bull; but a flock of myriads of 
you are asleep or awake flitting. 
—not there when you strike-at 
again the moment you are dor 
on the wing or on foot, always + 
blood! What man, who has a 
life, will befool himself with a 
such things! A steady persevers 
is the only way to dodge moral 

For these, and for several ¢ 
have not hitherto noticed, neith 
after notice, one of a thousand 1 
and never unless some respecta 
them, by its indorsement, an 
they never could have in their | 

Neither is it worth while for a 
unintentional misrepresentatio 
His own writings, his stated te 
his defense. It is not possibl 
prehension except by a timic 
which will take all force aw 
blow. 

This attempt of the New Vork 
us before ifs community as ind! 
evangelical views, or as leaning 
tinctive views of Universalism, 


of interference in the question at issue between | ings. If 1 see a Christian life among Unitarians, 
Mr. Miter and Mr. Steele, says, “ Another issue} | shall not hesitate to say, There is a Chris 
is made with the Milwaukee Presbytery and| tian. If I perceive in the public life of a Uni- 
with the Presbyterian Church in Wisconsin, | tarian or Universalist minister a temper and zeal 


those who have no other means 
and fail with all who are accys' 
our teachings. 

But, while we have come to ¢ 


which at the first gave no great alarm, but soon 
put on a more malignant form. 
unprepared for the event. In the morning of 
Tuesday the 31st, the third day of bis 75th year, 


and instructive reflection. Some portions of this 
article cannot be read without a wish that its 
author could be transported to this eountry, and 
learn, from a residence of some months here. 


for these wide and permanent interests, Ten 
Thousand dollars a year; in place of the few | 
Hundreds that now go Westward to help erect | 
Church-edifices. 


Happiness that meets and deliciously employs 
every faculty in our being; and that gains its 
fulfilment in the employment of them all. It is 


stars in their march ; watch the waves in their 
Sport; catch the murmur of the earth as it 
breathes through the wood; hear the song of 


clerisy-man, for the worship of the people, but to 
proclaim to them Jesus Christ and him crucified 
* For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 


He was not 


@ Happiness that is exactly and always propor- 
tioned to our Christian fidchty; that becomes 
ever more exquisite as we live out Christianity 
more fully and brightly.—This wll easily ap- 
pear, if we consider the matter with carefulness 


the bird as it flashes from the air—and Religion 
shall blend with each happiness and exalt it 
Find enjoyment among friends ; find enjoyment 
amid books; find, enjoyment in successful pro- 
secution of business ; find enjoyment in effort, or 








he yielded up his spirit in the calmness of Chris- 
tian faith. A few hours before, he had made a 
last effort to rally and collect his mental powers ; 
and io a well connected conversation with one of 


some lessons as to the workings of Christianity, 
when every way redeemed and delivered from 
the incubus of church and state establishments : 
lessons which it seems impossible for even the 


the Gospel. not with wisdom of words, lest the 
Cross of Christ should be made of none effect.” 
“Declaring unto you the testimony of God, and 
dewrmined not to know anything among you 


IS IT INGENUOUS ? 





The Independent charges us of a “ wicked 


to which | am not indifferent.” 


issue is in which he appears on behalf of hi 





But by some 
oversight he has neglected to state what the 


Presbytery and the church which it governs. 


of benevolence that likens him to Christ, noth- 
ing shall prevent my grateful recognition of it 

S| and this | shall do without foregoing my own 
doctrinal opinions, or thinking the errors of 


of the truth of what are called 
trines, as distinguished from th 
ally held by Unitarians and U1 
lation principally to the doctrir 


save Jesus Christ and him crucified, my speech 
and my preaching was not with enticing words 
Of nan’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirt, and of power.” 

Accordingly, when we find Paul at his work, 


Nor can we by what study our opportunitics 
have enabled us to bestow upon the scope and 
arguinent of his “ Remarks,” ascertain what the 
question is which he has undertaken to discuss. 
2. Mr. Spencer finds fault with Mr. Miter for 


falsehood.” in saying that Dr. Kushnell’s system If one may have the con- 
is Unitarianism. We have simply to ask The | 
Independent if Dr. Bushnell's system embraces | 
the substantial elements of the doctrine of the | 


Trinity, so that he is in reality, and according | 


pravity, Regeneration, Atonems 
ishment, and the nature of t 
will never be afraid of symp: 
ministers of these denominats 


others less dangerous. 
fidence of his brethren without forfeiting bis own 
self-respect, it is full pleasant, But | had rather 
stand alone to the end of life, than to be halting 
on the edge of a generous expression, lest some 


his younger colleagues, he had expressed his ac- 
ceptance to the last of the faith in which his 
childhood was nurtured, and his hope in the Re- 
deemer of sinners. 


wisest minds under the English church system 
to receive or understand. As an argument in 
favor of establishments, this author adduces. 
towards the close of his article, what he calls 


and candor. It is demonstrated, beforehand, to 
Christians, by their even partial application and 
experience of the powers of their Religion. 

The serenest and most exalted pleasure at- 


in any relaxation, that truly relieves and re- 
freshes the heart;—and Religion shall sweetly 
co-operate with all. And it shall superadd 
higher Happiness to all. It shall give a hght in 





tainable by us is certainly that which has its 
direct appeal to the Soul, as distinguished from 
that which holds primary relation to the body 
and its organs. The pleasures of the mind, the 
heart, the conscience, in other words, are more 
to be prized than those of the senses and the 
bodily appetites. And the pleasures which direct- 
ly address themselves to the soul, take rank in 
respect of value according to the powers to which 
they appeal. The highest of all human enjoy- 
ments, are those which come through our high- 
est faculties, as used toward the highest and 
worthiest objects.—There is no enjoyment of the 
physical senses, fur example—whether of the 
touch for softness, or of the taste for sweetness, 
or of the eye for colors, or of the ear for sound— 
that is comparable to that experienced in the 
Affections; when we feel them met and ade- 
quately answered by those of another. And 
there is no enjoyment of which the Affections 
are susceptible like that which arises from the 
consciousness of Gon's love, developed in our- 
selves and returned by Him. Considering it in 
a purely philosophical way, there can be no 
other delight known within the sphere of finite 
existence which is comparable to this. For it 
touches at the centre of Sensibility and life, the 
personal and exquisitely sensitive soul, It lifts 
it from the sphere of the finite and the gross 
and bears it to the embrace of its eternal oak 
perfect Author. And never is the human spirit, 
in the loftiest flights of its imaginative power, in 
the grandest processes of its logical and analytic 
understanding, in the utmost excitement of its 
sensibility to beauty—never is it so enraptured 
and filled with enjoyment, so pervaded with se- 
rene peace, so truly made a participant of Bless- 
ednese—as when it enters this communion with 
et “ie it rests and exults in his infinite 
= 3 n ben effulgence of this, all possessions 
per dhe ae from sight. The wealth 

» “hen, is nothing unto the Soul. It 
gases up with beaming face, as of the enraptured 
adoring seraph, looking with delight on the face 
ef the Father. It Speaks, if it speaks, in words 


darkness, a power in weakness, a peace in the 
midst of sorrow and alarm, the topmost joy that 
comes to man, in every hour of its true expe- 
rience! He in whom this Divine Life has been 
formed, through the powerful operation of the 
Spirit of God, has likeness to the Father and in- 
tercourse with him. He is a child and heir of 





Glory; and he may rightly exult and sing. The 
world, with its sorrows, may be under his feet 
Nostep should be so free, no glance so glad, no 
hope so high and full of assurance, no bound- 
ing pulse so rich with life—as that of him whose 
heart is replete with the power of Religion ; 
within whose mind its truths abide ; amid whose 
thoughts its promises sing! 
May all our readers know this Religion ! 


a 


DECEASE OF PROFESSOR KINGSLEY, 





Among the more than three thousand living 
graduates of Yale College, there are very few 
whose remembrance of college life is earlier than 
the date of Prof. Kingsley’s connection with the 
institution. The decease of that eminent man 
isa public event; and it is proper to connect 
with the announcement of it, such facts and 
dates as may suffice for an outline of his history. 
A full estimate of his character and of his merits 
as a teacher and a man of letters will bardly be 
expected in a notice like the present. 

James Luce KinGsLey, was born in the parish 
of Scotland in Windham, Conn., on the 28th of 
August, 1778. His father, descended from one 
of the early Puritan settlers of Massachusetts, 
was characterized by some of the traits which 
Were most obvious in the son. Shrewd, judi- 
cious, extremely diffident, a diligent reader of 
whatever books were accessible to a New Eng- 
land farmer at that day, he was held in high 
consideration among his neighbors; and in one 
instance, at least, he represented the town of 


ens Perea 
IMITATION GF CHRIST. 

Among the anecdotes of the great Danish 
sculptor Thorwaldsen, the following is told by 
Hare: “A friend found him one day somewhat 
out of spirits. Being asked whether anything 
had occurred to distress him, he answered, “My 
genius is decaying.” ‘What do you mean” said 
the visitor. ‘Why, here is my statue of Christ: 
it is the first of my works that | have ever felt 
satisfied with. Till now my idea has always 
been so fur beyond what I could execute; but 
it is no longer so: I shall never have a great 
idea again” There is a great trath in Art in- 
cidentally revealed here; a truth as applicable 
to poets and writers, as to workers on the can- 
vass, in marble, or in bronze. The Ideal must 
ever be grander than the Actual; the creature 
of the imagination more beautiful and august 
than the product of the hands; else, it is shown 
that the glorious power of the soul is passing, 
and that henceforth this is to gather its inspira- 
tion not from inborn conceptions, but from the 
suggestions of the outward, received through the 
senses. The moment this is true, the intellectual 
power in the man signifies that it has lost its 
supremacy, and hereafter is dependent on out- 
ward auxiliaries. The feeling of the great artist, 
whose name has illustrated the history of his 
native land more than all the achievements of 
her merchants or civilians, whether justified or 
not in its reference to himself by the instance 
which he cited, as involving a general principle 
of judgment was therefore strictly correct. The 
works of Art that awe and inspire men, that have 
the freedom of all lands, and that live through 
the Ages, are those which have come from an 
Imagination not only unexhausted by their pro- 
duction, but superior to them ; superior and im- 
perial; measuring them, not by comparison of 
them with other human works, but by compari- 
son of them with its own sublime models, and 





Windbam in the legislature of the state. Being 
in what were then considered easy circumstances, 
he determined, from the first, to give his son a 
liberal education. 





so disdaining: their short-coming and poverty. 
Such works and writings suggest more than 
they say. They have an almost personal mag- 





netism of influence. The world, which easily 


“the immense insufficiency of any means, and of 
all imaginable enlargements of such means, 
which the spontaneous zeal of the christianized 
portion of a community can furnish for chris- 
tianizing the unchristianized portion.” We 
wish that such a writer could hold before his 
mind, for a time, a full view of what the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
have accomplished in our fallen world: accom. 
plished not indeed by the adequacy or sufficiency 
of any spontaneous or spontaneously offered 
means, but by the divine blessing upon the spon- 
taneous zeal of unestablished voluntary Chris- 
tianigy ; and if all the world were filled with 
only such Christianity, all the world would 
speedily be redeemed from its vice and misery. 
And yet these are the efforts and the accom- 
plishments of what the writer in behalf of estab- 
lishments must call a sect; and these are the 
conquests that may be traced upon the map of 
the world, by the instrumentality of a voluntary 
church and a voluntary piety and zeal, under- 
taking, in some humble measure, the perform- 
ance of “our duty towards our fellows,”"—a 
duty, this writer asserts, “ which sects never do 
understand, and can never discharge.” And the 
intimation is that only an establishment, a na- 
tionally endowed and established church, with 
all elements of dissent and vyoluntaryism ey. 
purgated or annihilated, can understand it and 
discharge it ! 
Every non-established church would seem to 
be regarded as a sect, while the circumstance of 
being established by the state redeems it from 
this intended opprobrium. Yet the establish- 
ment may be full of error and abuse, while the 
sect may be an entrenchment of the truth as it 
is in Jesus. The words dissent and sect are 
placed by Milton in the mouth of faithful Abdiel 
on the side of heaven. He speaks to Satan : 
“ All are not of thy train: the i 

Prefer, and piety to God, eat one 
To thee not visible, when I alone 
Seemed in thy world erroneous to dissent 
From ail: my sect thou seest; now learn too late 


How few sometimes may know, when thousands 
err, 





it is just this, preacumnc; and when we find 
him asking for the people's prayers, it is just for 
this purpose, that he may be enabled to preach 
more fervently and boldly, that utterance may 
be given unto him, and that the Word of God 
may have frge course and be glorified. And in 
like manner, when we find the people coming 
together on the Sabbath, the main and “ normal” 
object is to hear the Word preached. “And 
the next Sabbath day came almost the whole 
city together ;'—for what? to listen to the read- 
ing of a two hours’ liturgy, and a ten minutes’ 
homily ’—nay, but “to hear the Word of God,” 
even as they had besought, on the preceding 
Sablath, “that these words might be preached 
to them the next Sabbath.” And Paul's 
own description of the business and purpose 
of his own ministry runs just thus: “ that 
I might finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the Gospel of the grace of God. Ye 
all, among whom I have gene preaching the 
kingdom of God, I have not shunned to declare 
unto you. all the counsel of God.” He commends 
the church of the Romans “to Him that is of 
power to establish you according to my Gospel, 
and the pons of Jesus Christ.” “Unto me 
is this grace given, that | should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

Now this being the case (and there is no need 
of multiplying quotations), it is manifest that the 
“normal state” of a congregation in the Sabbath 
service is just that in which the preacher is 
placed foremost, and the clergyman hindmost ; 

just that, in which, to hear the Word of God, the 

hearts and minds of the hearers are brought 

into close communion with the heart of the 

preacher, and in which they wait upon the Word 

as God's. This is illustrated in an impressive 

manner in Ist Thess. 2:9 and 13. “ For ye re- 

member, brethren, how we preached unto you 

the Word of God ;—and we thank God without 

ceasing, because when ye received the Word 

of God, which ye heard of us, ye received 

it not as the word of men, but as it is in 





truth the Word of God.” And again Paul says 


a 


to the usual sense of the term, a Trinitarian | 
And if pay, To what class shall we assign those 
who are neither Trinitarian nor Unitarian /— 
Puritan Recorder. 

We did not directly and absolutely charge the 
Puritan Recorder with a wicked falsehood. We 
cited its distinct and repeated allegation that 
Dr. Bushnell isa Unitarian, giving its statement 
in its own words; and thereupon we put the 
question, Is Tus TRUE? We then added, “ If 
it is not true, in the current acceptation of - the 
word Unitarian, itie a wicked falsehood.” 


We now repeat what we said before. Either 


Let the Recorder prove that Dr. Bushnell is a 


sense which the word Unitarian, conveys to the | 
ordinary readers of a newspaper. 
The Recorder seems half-conscious that its po | 
sition is indefensible. Admit that Dr. Bushnell 
is not, “according to the usual sense of the | 
term, a Trinitarian,’—does it follow that he is, | 
“according to the usual sense of the term,” a 
Unitarian? Suppose we had argued in the! 


Dr. Bushnell is a Unitarian in the current ac- | 
ceptation of that word ; or the Recorder, in falsely | 
charging him with being such, does wickedly. | 


same way: Dr. Bushnell is not “ according to 
the usual sense of the term” a Unitarian ; there- 
fore he is “according to the usual sense of the 
term a Trinitarian.” Would that have been a 
fair and conclusive argument ? 

We have not alleged that Dr. Bushnell holds 
the doctrine of the Trinity according to the cur- 
rent meaning of that phrase. The very question 
proposed by the Recorder implies that we have 
not. Nor shall we at present divert attention 
from the true issue by making ourselves respon- 
sible for such a statement. 

Our French correspondent, in the letter which 
we published last week, makes us acquainted | 
with a countryman of his who has undertaken 
to represent to the French public the state of 
civilization and religion in this country. Ac- 
cording to that writer, (M. Montégut in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes,) the Unitarians are the 
preponderating sect in the United States, and 








| taking 
| Independent, for the subject of his review. 
| reporter is a credible witness 
| . 

what he did say. 
| distinctly, that he said what our reporter repre- 
| sents him as saying, let him make that denial 
Or if Mr. Spencer chooses to be responsible for 
| charges on the veracity of our reporter, let him 
| prepare himself to make his charges good. 
3. We observe some instances in which Mr. 
has been unfairly quoted— 





| Miter’s language 
| though we confess we cannot see with what in- 
tent the mirquotation is made. For example, 
he represents Mr. M. as saying—sweepingly and 
| without qualification,—‘‘ New England Congre- 


Unitarian—not in the sense in which certain | gationalists have never had confidence in Con- 
New England divines are Tritheists, but in the| vention as an auxiliary of distinctive Congrega- 


tionalism ;” and this is “Admission No. 1.” 


| Now if Mr. M. had said this, we cannot see that 


there would have been any harm done to him- 
self, to the Convention, or to his argument with 
Mr. Steele. But it so happens that he did not 
say this--nor anything to the same effect. 
What he said related not to New England Con- 
gregationalists generally, but to certain indivi- 
duals in New England. A similar violence is done 
to Mr. M.’slanguage in another quotation. ‘“ Our 
O. S. brethren had the men and the money which 
they (the churches) felt more strongly attached 
to just at that time,’ &c. Mr. M. makes no 
such allegation concerning the churches. We will 
not pursue this criticism any farther. Doubtless 
Mr. Spencer intends to set down the truth. But, 
obviously, he is not exact in his way of appre- 
hending things. 

4. Without touching upon other points that 


Mr. Steele's speech as reported in The 
Our 
not indeed of 
| what Mr. Stecle now wishes he had said, but of | myself in other men’s esteem. 
If Mr. Steele chooses to deny, 


one should misconstrue it; than to suppress a 
rising joy and sympathy in a good deed, or a 
good man, lest by praising him | come to damage 








It is a poor cam- 
paign of life, if man is but the sentinel of his 
reputation, walking backward and forward, ever- 
more, lest something should steal it. Frankness 
of speech and fearless remark must be paid for, 
doubtless ; but we do not count it dear at any 
price which men in our age can exact; and 
while there are those whom God hath tempered 
toa noble utterance, which is yet so nicely sped 
that none can entangle them in their speech, they 
are to be admired rather than imitated by us; 
for that which is their nature and necessity 
would be but feigned in us, and would smother 
us. 

And the course of remark, in part, at the lec- 
ture-room, was a comparison between living 
humanity and dead orthodoxy——between those 
who employed a good creed to abuse man with, 
and thoxe who surpassed them with a poor ereed, 
in Jaboring for human weal, It was not a eom- 
parison of creeds, but of the use to which men 
put them. It was a comparison between two 
Imperfections which often and often exist; reli- 
gious ideas without religious emotions, and reli- 
gious emotions without educated ideas. It is a 
shame before God, an abuse of the Holy Ghost, 
and a treason most base to the human brother- 
hood, for any man, or body of men, to stand 
without a pulse in all the mighty palpitations of 
an age that trembles with the footsteps of an ad- 
vancing God! It is a day of shame when the 
Church, like the baggage wagons of an army, 
js found Jumbering in the rear of all philanthro- 
pie and reformatory enterprises, refusing to ven- 





seem to invite remark, we dismiss the mat- 
ter by saying that in our judgment, there can 
be no reasonable question whether the Conven- 
tion-system of Wisconsin tends to promote “ dis- 


tinctive Presbyterianism,” or whether it tends to 
promote “distinctive Congregationalism.” 
do not see how it can promote either the one 
or the other. But we do see that the attempt to| miration of the men (whom we plentifully see 
break down the Convention-system, whether be-| in religious denominations) whose articles of 


We 


ture avything for fear of losing something, and 
exalting the beggarly qualities of prudent saving 
of what has been earned to the place of a virtue, 
and to a rank befitting only heroic Christian 
courage and Christian achievement. 

And we now take a peculiar pleasure in de- 
claring both our gratitude to God and our ad-- 
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